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Preface 


In early December, 1975 the Citizenship Registration Branch 
of the Department of the Secretary of State distributed a research 
prospectus for a survey of a population of special interest to its 
program: landed immigrants who had fulfilled the residency require- 
ments under citizenship legislation - at that time five years in 
Canada, but currently, since February 1977, three years, under the 
new legislation - and were prima facie eligible to apply for Canadian 
citizenship.) Insan-eanalyss of citizenship applications an 19/3-74 
the mean number of years of residence in Canada before application 
was found to be 11.7 On the basis of national origin considerable 
Variability appeared to exist in the rates at which different nation- 
ality groups were taking out Canadian citizenship. The Department 
Ofeenemoceretary Ofsstate was) interested in-an “exploration of ‘the 
apparent differences in propensity to naturalize among nationality 
groups comprising a significant proportion of the population eligible 
foreci ta zenship. 

In March 1976, a research contract was awarded to the Survey 
Research, Gentrexof theminstitute for Behavioural Research of York 
University, Toronto, Ontario, with the author designated as principal 
investigator. The study area had been underexamined, and discovery 


became, sprectically . a dailysevent. 


X1v 


The division of labour was roughly as follows. I designed the 
study, and the staff of the Survey Research: Centre carried out the 
field work and data reduction portion of the Toronto survey under my 
general guidance. The analysis of the data and the responsibility for 
Qe Cpewcont ent Ss Ot 20 Suid ale vepotGe tole Lore smilie puch! Lemas 
responsible for the anherent. quality of the data used, andl amiresnon- 
sible for any defects in conceiving how the data should be gathered 
end -=intexpretcda: 

T have: chosen to present the results by unit of analysis jewheck 
telescope down from national level data to the Toronto Survey. ihe 
introductory chapter provides some idea of the general body of previous 
work. and theoretical stance weaken by the author. Chapter, 2 places 
the issue of Citizenship sina national context. Many Speciale tapes 
have been prepared to outline aggregate citizenship patterns. Chapter 
focuses the demographic analysis at the metropolitan level by using a 
Specidimotatiscics Canaaa Census sample — Chapters4 sn gmiichtce the 
results, Ofvay Toronto survey of Ntalianse, Greeks, Portucuesceand sun wed 
Kingdom immigrants. Conclusions and summary recommendations for the 
possible future stimulation of citizenship in Canada follow in Chapter 

Originally there were fivevappendices ons various technical 
aS pectusuOn LheeprojeCuell-= thes report ws lnescunay Deno t SoMmemmponlanee 
to the critical reader since the worth of research can often be weighed 
by first examining the appropriate appendix. Only two of these brief 
versions are now inc ludedsinwthis report. ihe other three appendices 
can be examined in the final working research report available from 


thesPepartment, Obs thes secretarymoteotate: 


XV 


Summary of Research 


The propensity of certain immigrant groups to become naturalized 
Canadians varies considerably. This variation is enhanced in several 
regional and metropolitan settings. Particular variations are examined 
with census aggregate data. Some uniformities are revealed by treating 
separate nationality groups as members of either long- or short- 
term migration streams and as members of broader geophysical and 
political origins. 

Detailed census analysis with four specific Metropolitan 
Toronto immigrant groups indicates that official language skills 
and socioeconomic status as indexed by personal income are the most 
notable predictors of naturalization. 

A survey of 644 immigrants in Toronto examines the level of 
awareness of the process of naturalization and explores a series 
of correlates with citizenship status. Affect for the nationality 
OfeOLL Cie S not supported as a source of registration resistance. 
Exercise of political voice is; a strong reinforcer for registration 
impetus. A theory of status gaps and congruence is tested. Status 
integrationmn one of two reference collectivities, the immigrant 
community or the majority Canadian society in part tailors the 
Maintenance or displacement of foreign citizenship. 

Four patterns of naturalization are devised for consideration. 
Some speculative avenues of registration encouragement for landed 


immigrants are also explored. 
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il INTRODUCTION 
sll Setting 


Many immigrants who come to Canada choose to remain foreign 
oe In 1971, according to census data, Canada had over 1.3 
million residents who claimed citizenship- of a country other than 
Canada. This was 6.2% of the total population or roughly one person 
in every 18. At that time 3.3 million persons claimed foreign 
birthplaces. In sum, 42% of foreign-born persons in Canada for all 
ages and periods of immigration had not yet chosen Canadian 
Citizenship. 

The ' landed status campaign' of 1973, promoted by the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration, which encouraged persons who were in 
Canada illegally to register, and the steady immigration of the period 
1971 to 1976 indicate that an intercensal report would show similar 
proportions.> This work attempts to fill some gaps in our knowledge 


about the current structure and process of citizenship for this nation. 


1 ; : é ; 
In this study, foreign/alien includes all persons not born in Canada; 


that is, all persons, after February 15, 1977, born outside of Canada 
of whom one parent, other than a parent who adopted the child, is a 
Canadian. 


-The census country of citizenship question refers to the country to 
which the respondent owes allegiance and in which he has citizen- 
ship rights. [In the do-it-yourself 1971 Census questionnaire, 

the respondent freely chose a category.] There is no apparent 
reliability check. 


33 coed : : ; ? 
The citizenship variable is not part of the information gathered 
between the major census periods. 


The focus for this research was derived from particular concerns 
of the Department of the Secretary of State about the underlying causes 
for the different mean rates at which some nationality groups undergo 
Canadian naturalization. Our task was to locate some of the sources 
thatvexplainetnescmratcqdit tehences. 

The problem has*severalscorrelaves,, FOr individuals ae tvolves 
Matters OF perception, avetutdes andsDenaViOLs ss hOrreculniceana 
immigrant communities and institutions it involves mechanisms of 
leadership and organizational influence. For immigrant collectivities 
it has a substrate in certain demographic imperatives such as 
structural allocation and group size. Our assessment of the process 
of naturalization addresses all these units of analysis to provide 
some broad perspective. As this report unfolds, analyses of 
individuals, stherr communities, and stherir respective, collectivittes 
are variously pursued. 

Given the escalation of Costs in recent years 10r surveys rescarch 
and the rarity of certain target groups for sampling, the cost of a 
complex design covering many groups of general interest was deemed 
prohibitive. An effort was directed to create a research strategy 
which was both analytically useful and reasonably inexpensive. For 
this, reason weamust Stress that thississay scudysotsselectedseroups 
and in all fairness it must be viewed as a limited attempt to unravel 


a diverse phenomenon. 


1 2a OCT OlLOgical perspective 


What brings immigrant men and women to the decision to become 
naturalized? There are many ways of approaching this question. For 
instance, one could argue that individuals have basic reasons for such 
decisions. If we simply ask people why; they will supply us with a 
reason for their action. We can count up these reasons, some of 
which will be similar, and there is our answer. If this were a 
journalist's account we would proceed in that fashion. But a 
sociologist would argue that reasons given are often simply personal 
accounts or rationalizations to make our own actions acceptable to 
ourselves *and our associates., They contain, no doubt, proportions of 
truth since individuals usually sincerely believe that their everyday 
explanations Lob tnelredecictons, are adequate.» Andeas personal 
justifications they are indeed quite enough. But they supply much 
less explanatory power when individuals are pooled to form groups. 

Psychologists, at least some of them, would hunt for answers 
in theories of motivation. Such motivations, it is argued, can be 
powerful dynamic forces, the product of early socialization and 
emergent personalities, or they may be personal decisions based on 
systems of belief held by individuals, or yet again, they may be 
simply reasons, supplied in the ways we have noted above. To explain 
behavior by motivation usually requires that the act be both 
consequential and symbolic. There is little doubt that naturalization 
is symbolic, there is more doubt about its consequences, at least when 


compared with actions such as violent crimes which are often examined 


with motivational theory. Motivation as an explanation of behavior 
can be useful in the examination of particular individuals. Its 
utility begins to wane when we look at persons as members of broader 
societal groups. 

Membership) in groups,.be they real lite groupseor analytic 
constructions, 1S the covresofea sociologicalsexplanation... FOr tents 
Study, the;populationwof interest has jaediversity 01 eroup ati aclons. 
They are immigrants, they have particular nationality origins, they 
are members of communities, of families, of social classes, of 
language groups, of geographic creci0ns, Of religions or ace soroups , 
of sexes, of nations. In short, as Simmel (1955) would say, "the 
Web OL Croup atti tation SOrsanizesechespalvteris sO tert Leschances 
and behaviors of individuals. The questions sociologists pose are 
deceptively simple. How does individual behavior influence group 
behavior, and vice versa, how does group behavior influence 
individual behavior? The explanation of action with reference to 
group membership is most important. 

A sociological interpretation has particularly strong 
applicability for the study of naturalization. The original reason 
for this research emerged when it was noted that different 
nationality groups had established different mean rates _ of entry in 
the citizenship stream. slhiss point aseinitialiv, proposed sugves Gs 
that. the differences are explainable by reterence to an individuals 
affiliation with different nationality groups. That is, an immigrant 
group may contain collective properties which facilitate or retard 


entry into the citizenship streals se lias i seaccecouiinise 


position adhered to by sociologists wherein, we argue, reasons and 
motivation have little to do with behavior. The allocation of 
individuals into the group structure of a society tailors the 
latitudes within which behavior occurs. Sociologists argue that 


people act, primarily on the basis of their positions ina Society. 


1.3. Approaches to the problem 


There are many immigrant groups in Canada. If one were to 
attempts COnexominesal lathe pattems: Of sci tizenship, the diversity, 
of the data would overwhelm the investigator. I have decided to 
analyze the problem from one reasonably cohesive theoretical stance, 
and with a limited number of immigrant target groups. 

I have sproceeded.in this manner: Werdare attempting, to explain 
the fact that different nationality groups are taking out citizenship 
at widely differing rates. I have taken note of the literature which 
pertains, tomthis question. I thensconstructede a, theoxy, of differential 
Statusewhichal steel best explains =the. phenomenon. 

To test the theory I have examined national level census data on 
all immigrant nationality groups to determine the nature of between 
group variations. This analysis has lead to a selection of four 
important groups for more detailed analysis: the Italians, the Portuguese, 
the Greeks and the immigrants from the United Kingdom. Detailed criteria 
for their particular selection was based on certain important sources 


of variation among these groups (see Chapter 2) and some specific 


sampling criteria which had to be met (Appendix 1). These four groups 
are examined through two separate analyses. In Chapter 3 they are 
explored in tables generated from a file of user managed census data. 
In Chapter 4 they are treated as the elements of ‘the population of 
interest for a Toronto survey of immigrants. 

I have proceeded in this way to allow the sources of citizenship 
variation an opportunity to generate some useful comparative 
PELSPeCtIVe. ssl hissnasmeuUrnedsout tos Demdaworciwhtlesexerci1se. mein 
particular, one always has a clear idea of the dependent variable. 

It is somewhat unusual to have a research topic in which the 

dependent’ variableris so clear cut.= That is,either one 1s. or 

is not a Canadian citizen. Also’ groups have either high, medium, 

Or Towerdtes of cltry Intro the "ertizenshapr stream. il sthis resarda tne 
research has aided my own thinking on the best ways to pose research 
questions. Questions built on rates seem to, delineate proplems more 


readily and to guide the final analysis. 


lA weeoe lected. literature on citizenship 


Citizenship is not what one would term a highly researched area 
in Canada. Indeed, even at the international level of investigation 
there are not many sources. The majority of the research can be 
abbreviated into four streams. 

The first stream could be called the vital statistic analysis. 


This research is mostly enumerative in nature. For many countries, 


including Canada, the branch associated with registration of new 
citizens annually publishes a set of summary statistics based 

on the information processed from registration forms. This research 
provides a valuable monitoring function so that trends in registra- 
t10nsecan be explored with an eye tossources=of variation for 
different nationality groups. Some of this research data, particularly 
that generated in Canada, shows considerable detail. Cross- 
tabulations by such important variables as occupation and citizenship 
of spouse are made. The analytic flaw in these data, for my purposes, 
is simply that the data are not comparative. Those individuals 
tabulated have made a choice to register; but without a comparative 
group of those who choose not to register little inference about 
registration impetus can be attempted. For this reason we have not 
Usedvany .OfL;thesesvital statistics for thissreport but shave: turned 

to other data sources. A second problem with these data is that 

they are exclusively descriptive. While analytic suggestions could 
be made about the data the compilation of these summary statistics 
Abestheated=ds simple=taces. —lhesaurhor hesitates toxsuggest 
inferences based on established data about which previous inference 
has been scrupulously avoided. 

A second area of research has been in the legal or social status 
of citizenship and its international comparability or variability. 
Some of this analysis has been strictly legal such as Parry (1960) or 
Wilson and Clute (1963) on the Commonwealth. Some has been historical 


such as Marshall's (1964) work on the relation between citizenship 


status and class pouedar ieee Another facet: of; this? research has 
focused on international migration and the apparatus necessary to 
establish legal status for immigrants (Parai 1975; Hawkins 1972). 

Much, of thasywork has, beenstechnicalsinsnatures sm. t describessthe 
changes over time that have adjusted the scope of citizenship as a 
legal constxructse- Doubtless athe recentschangesin, Canada*s» citizenship 
act will. generate moreyinterpretavesanalysis; Ota chisesort. 

The third stream of research is a product of concerns of many 
polaticalescientistsewithethe quality <or@level oficiviceinvolvement 
Within agnatirongseate eine researchestems sine partetrometheseoncept 
of political culture (Almond and Verba 1963) in a society. In this 
research weitizenships1s susedyinetheabroadest conceptuala ways tomneLen 
to ansorientationso£ therindividualetosthespolitiealesystem=e ouch 
work as Pranger's (1968), Roseneau's (1974) and Thompson's (1970) 
follow thisethemesclosely  shittlesot thusakind ofaworkehas sbeenspursued 
in Canada to date, although some more traditional political culture 
analysis in the general population has been done (Schindeler 1972). 

The fourth streamsof research has been sconcerned withethes process 
of citizenship as an outcome orsby—product of the forces of assipelacion 


(Gordon 1964; Parsons 1965). As a demographic phenomenon in Canada, 


lcitizenship as dealt with by Marshal leduttersstromethesprocess sof 
naturalization even though the vdescription of their coal sstate as 
Similar. Classes have paths to citizenship which involve wresting 
Civil, social, and political rights and freedoms away from elites. 
Individuals have paths to naturalization that obtain these rights 
after their establishment. slhesstudyva ot ecitizenshipaperesce1s 
primarily class based and historical while the process of natural- 
ization focuses on the interface between an individual and a medieval 
town, a nation state, or perhaps in the future a multinational 
corporation. 


Kalbach (1970) has attempted some recent interpretations. Richmond 
(1967, 1974) has treated the subject as a subtheme for his more general 
interpretation of immigrant adjustment in Canada. The Department of 
the Secretary of State also produced a document in 1971 which examined 
citizenship from essentially an assimilationist perspective. 

DONema ECCI iL Ole seoucCet Nd cat OUrtieotreamyOte researches since +1 t 
is most specifically concerned with the Canadian context and problems. 

In7- 19695 Citizenship Registration Branch of the: Department of the 
Secretary of State undertook a survey of applicants for citizenship 

for that year. Data was collected on questionnaires distributed to aliens 
(N = 2,124) and British subjects (N = 1,172) who were candidates for 
GiEMZenship seine TLesearch explored =a host of “abertudes concerning. the 
whole process of citizenship which the respondents had passed through. 
Much of the information was of considerable value but one of the core 
questions Of ‘theistudy,-"Why do people» become citizens?" remained largely 
unsolved. 

The research was handicapped by two problems. The first was that 
the methodology did not provide a sample of non-citizens for comparative 
purposes. The second was that the researchers posited a theory of motiva- 
tion to explain) the paths’ to citizenship. Individuals were seen to-come 
tolcitizenship because of ‘economic, or political motives: to* get a’ job 
or to get the vote. We do not deny the relevance of these factors but 
we suggest an alternate explanation. We suggest that persons obtain 
citizenship not to get something they do not have, but rather to 
consolidate what they have become. The study (Secretary of State 1971) 


had to conclude that the most important motive to naturalize was 
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"personal decision" which was termed "'a substitute for motivation". 

The study indicates that persons became Canadians when they chose to, for 
no other apparent reason than that they felt they were now ''Canadians". 
In many ways this parallels the "reason analysis" we outlined previously. 
It contains so much that is hidden that it only serves to whet our 
appetite. 

Kalbach (1970), using macro-level aggregate analysis, has traced 
the differences relating to birthplace, ethnic origin, education, age, 
occupation, and region of Canadian residence to examine their covariation 
With {theopropensity fOrgnatural pzation.w=bhis analysis. on bwegocscomuhe 
1961 census data set, and we will extend some of these lines of reasoning 
using 1971 “data win = this vs tudy; 

Richmond (1967) has argued persuasively (although from select 
data in a 1961 national survey) that an occupational dislocation accounts 
for considerable momentum to naturalize in Canada. According to his data, 
respondents who hold similar occupational status in both their country 
of origin and in this country have less propensity to naturalize than 
those who are either upwardly or downwardly mobile after migration. 

Richmond (1974) has also commented on his use of a Metro- 
politan Toronto survey of ethnic groups where the foreign born males 
were analysed separately. Construction of an index of indentification 
with Canada included naturalization or the commitment to naturalize 
as one determinant of a high scoring person. Length of residence 


was the single most important determinant of a high score on 


ie 


commitment to Canada. Multicollinearity,+ is undoubtedly responsible 

for this assertion and we wish the effects could be partialled. 

Still, Richmond's approach is valuable because he proposes a social- 
psychological explanation for the breaking of ties with the nationality 
of origin and the establishment of new connections before taking citizen- 
ship in Canada. Such considerations primarily rest on assumptions about 
the process of immigrant acculturation identification, and adult 
socialization. This theory, while useful, may be somewhat tangential to 

des OCrOLOeheda sanlatyS1s OL tie Paris stOLClelzZensnip. sil this, regard. 


Richmond's occupational dislocation theory has far more analytic power. 
lop bheoretacal tout lane 


If we stand back from the four streams of research just outlined 
we note that there are several common themes. The first, which we 
Will jUuSG Observe inipassing. concerns the legal membership which binds 
individuals to nation states. Membership categories in this study are 
Writelarge tothe devel of leoal legitimacy within a nation. 
Citizenship involves choices and commitments to maintain a certain 
allegiance, and fealty. Not in the sense of joining the PTA, but in the 
sense of an identification, both external and internal, with a nation of 


people who have particular social, political, and cultural values. 


: Multicollinearity refers to the confounding of variables into a multiple 
causation process which defies causal ordering. Time variables such as 
age or residency exacerbate the confounding but are very difficult to 
control in survey research. 


Vive 


Being the citizen of a nation state is the most general form of 
membership in the present international context. 

Within this membership contexts .the research on vital statusiies 
for new citizens is primarily concerned with the attendance record for 
our, nation... The second “esearch stream dealt withsthe lecal definitions 
of citizens and specifies the nature of inclusive and exclusive limits 
of membership. Also, any demographic examination for a nation of the 
distrabuted) properties: Of ’ci ti zenshipetracess the structiresom mempe tush 
for that country. Membership in social or nationality groupings implies 
rights and duties, responsibilities and obligations, and levels of 
freedom and control. Specific foreign groups may also regard a system 
as legitimate or illegitimate according to the ways its values line up 
or fit their own. In examining the demographic distribution of member- 
ship within nations, and in this nation in particular, we are primarily 
evaluating the relationship struck between individuals and nation states. 

A second theme concerns immigrant assimilation and immigrant 
politicalyparticipation in the nation» of reception.) Previous worksor 
this genre often treats immigrants as members of ethnic community 
reference groups (Glazer and Moynihan 1963). We must speculate on 
whether the maintenance of non-Canadian citizenship status helps to 
define the boundaries of ethnic inclusion within the ethnic community. 
Thesproblemersmtoudeterminems f2ethnicedistinct mveness: Cane bemmaintained 
ino the: face! of encourasement®™ toi reeister asva Canadianscitizen ms ants 
nation has an official policy of receptive multiculturalism but 
occasionally experiences sentimental notes of surging chauvinism. 


The juxtaposition and contrast of these two national elements, dis- 


Ts 


tinctiveness (foreign citizenship) and conformity (naturalization) are 
typical by-products of the Canadian problématique. 

The maintenance of immigrant cultural pluralism and the forces 
of assimilation are dealt with in brevity through the third stream 
Outlinedpeariier déaling with! thercavic or 7citizens: ora entation*to 
the receiving nation state... There: is a-general notion, which has 
emerged from some literature on the relation between ethnicity and 
political culture (Novack 1972; Glazer and Moynihan 1963), that 
immigrants and their generational offspring become embedded and 
Structurallysassimilatcdminto receiving societiessas, their political 
efficacy and collective voice is more strategically exercised. 

Political voice in a\ liberal democracy normally occurs. through exercise 
OetNemeraneiicen mone Ol LicCaMalnel neredientssOLscita Zenshipsrights.. 

The fourth stream of research dealing with assimilation also 
CONntraputes, tonthtsedebate., Ofsparticular note iseRichmond"s (19174) 
delineation of various modes of immigrant adaptations to the Canadian 
society. Three of the modes, urban villagers, Anglo-Canadian conformists, 
and pluralistically integrated immigrants, have varying responses to 
the maintenance of ethnic community inclusion, and have particular 
responses to) thelissue-of naturalization, 

The third and final theme in the four streams of research, and the 
pin that binds them together, is the theoretical nature of status rela- 
tions. This theme will be used almost exclusively in this report when 
recourse to theory is necessary. Essentially we are examining the 
classical distinction between ascribed and achieved status. Citizenship 


by birth is ascriptive and that gained through the process of migration is 
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achieved. Along the ascription-achievement dimension several issues 
emerge which are part of status theory. Of primary importance in this 
work are: (a) the perception and symbolism of status categories and 
their rank ordering, (b) status discrepancies and inconsistency, 

(c) status crystallization, and (d) the presence of status gaps between 
formally defined, that is legally defined, categories and the informal 
definitions or everyday notions they acquire. 

The usevor status’ Concepts appears in all> the» research streams 
referred to previously. Formal or legal status is the basis for an 
individual's membership in a nation state. Formal or legal status 
allows us to count new members, and establishes the definitional 
criteria that must be met for inclusion. Similarly, community status 
is a property of definition for the immigrant and the ethnic community. 
Community status is also a way of delineating the relative prestige of 
whole communities and the value of belonging to them. In addition, 
individual status delineates the nature of individual assimilation, or 
the degree of involvement for individuals in a society. In short, 
individual status is a rank order measure of the penetration of 
individuals and groups into social spheres and social relations. 

We propose that the rate of naturalization for immigrants relates 
LOeperceivedsdi fterentiaiestatus slaps mm OletiC Once and. = thestormdl 
status gap as defined legally by rights and duties between the 
categories landed immigrant, and naturalized Canadian is at present 
minimal. On the other hand, the informal status gap as defined by 
the informal distinctions brought to bear on the categories immigrant 


and Canadian by primary, and secondary reference groups, is quite large. 
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The formal status gap is defined as all the legal rights and 
privileges, and all the legal and bureaucratically defined restrictions 
which distinguish the discrete formal categories landed immigrant, and 
naturalized Canadian citizen. The informal status gap is defined as 
all the supposed rights and privileges, and all the informally defined 
restrictions which separate the everyday categories immigrant and 
Canadian citizen. The informal gap is a social construction. The 
nature of the formal gap depends on the Citizenship Act. 

We could conceive of these: two status gaps in the following 


way by line diagrams (Figure 1 and Figure 2). 


Landed Naturalized 
immigrant Canadian 
entizen 


Formal Status Gap: 
primarily 
Statice 


Legal distinctions 


Informal Status Gap: 
primarily 
Immigrant Social distinctions Canadian dynamic 


Figure 1 Two status gaps for immigrants in Canadian society 


In more formal terms we would argue that: 
The process of naturalization occurs for individuals 
who occupy social positions which reduce the dis- 
tinctions of the informal status gap and promote 
closure of the small formal status gap. Remaining 


a landed immigrant occurs for individuals who 
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occupy social positions which reinforce the 
distinctions, of the anformal status tap vand 
inhibit a closure of, Ghe smali- formal ys tacus 
gap. 

For any particular individual or immigrant group the formal gap 
remains the same both within and between groups and classes. Changes 
in iteicome only sthrouch alteragions inmethesyeanadiane CLerzenshitp eieu 
and Other acts whichereterstomthiese imi zens peActessinesesciances 
occur infrequently. The informal gap, however, is elastic for in- 
dividuals, and tor groups <and classes, tand) mayealter overstimen se 5 
wide range of variables can act to increase or reduce the informal 
gap. We postulate that the size of the informal gap and the 
individual s-perception of Status distinctions, leads to, certain 
decisvonssabout naturalization. ~lG as hypothesized» thats thes smaller 
thewin LOnmaleoapeandss tatus ed1 se GepancyatnataeXusts Benen ireateimriic 
individual potential for naturalization. It is suggested that in- 
formal soap wperception actsmas thesprincipalincverveningsormoxplanaco,, 
variable between other independent variables and the rate of naturali- 
zation. The formal cap. we emphasize does noteactuallyechangesexcept 
by law, but the informal gap is a social product and therefore a 
completely dynamic property. 

Thasseonceptualizationeaecssnote Lest wi tnoutancecedcn t- 

Thes followinged 1 teraturesis brvetlysreterredmtounererasmsupportave 
Of the possibilesdevel opment Otea theory. OF dittorentialis slats peaps. 

Status 1sSva phenomenon cel socra lyorgani zation inise research 

refers both to the traditional use of status as a category where 


rights and duties are fixed by law and to "status in the Linton 


LY 


(19S56)esense. as relative positions ain a s@cial hierarchy... F.C. 

Hughes (1945) has pointed to certain dilemmas and contradictions which 
occur about status. It is suggested that in a society there may emerge 
along with a particular status a number of auxiliary characteristics 
expected of its incumbents. Physicians may be expected to be Anglo 
Saxon, professors should be males, etc. Sometimes these expectations 
are violated and the contradictions which result must be solved. 

Social segregation often aids in the solution of these dilemmas so 
ethnic professionals may serve their own ethnic community and female 
INSstructors mays Dean red tO teachespecial women S courses, 

We supgest that a growth of auxiliary characteristics also 
occurs around the status landed immigrant and the status Canadian 
Citizen. One example-may be Official languace, facility for icitizens 
and another may be type of occupation for both immigrants and citizens. 
If an incumbent to the status citizen does not match these auxiliary 
characteristics, contradictions will emerge. Similarly, if an in- 
dividual »pertectly, matches the auxiliary characteristics; of the status 
landed immigrant, naturalization is unlikely. We would argue that 
when the characteristics of an immigrant are perceived as more closely 
matching the auxiliary components of a citizen there will be a narrow 
informal status gap. 

Lenski (1954, 1956) has in’ therpast addressed the fusion of 
horizontal elements of status and labelled this status crystallization. 
Attention has not been focussed on how the process of crystallization 
may encourage incumbents to obtain fresh status positions to further 


broaden the process of crystallization. As the informal status gap 
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between the categories immigrant and Canadian decreases, individuals 
may enter a new status position (naturalized) in order to further 
Crystal Ze aes tatuss secur 

Homans (1961) and Malewski (1953) have referred to status 
congruence and incongruence. An incongruence of status indicates that 
an individual presents some contradictory stimuli to others. The 
elaboration of status consistency and inconsistency by Hartman (1974) 
is similar in approach. Much of this work appears to cover the same 
ground under different labels. Theoretically it seems that certain status 
categories can be congruent or incongruent, consistent or inconsistent 
of high or of low crystallization or some other appropriate set of terms. 
By directly examining a change in status categories and by an exploration 
of differential status gaps we wish to gain a clearer idea of the 
difference between the perception of legal status and the perception of 
hierarchical “status. 

Individual attitude variables are seen as of particular impor- 
tance to a status gap theory. Outstanding among these are the per- 
ceptual considerations. For the immigrant citizenship can be expected 
to have both an historical component connection to native origin; and 
a learning component: knowledge about the Canadian system. The sources 
of this cognitive component have been examined for this study. In 
addition a veracity check has been performed on khowledge about citizen- 
Ship for potential Citizens. Citizenship can also, be expected to have 
an affective and an evaluative dimension. Indeed, the sum of cognition, 
affect and evaluation for the individual, we suggest, compose the in- 


formal gap and define its width at a given point in time. 
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But the knowledge, experience, affect, and evaluation of 
particular citizenship status categories and particular informal status 
categories do not just appear by themselves. They vary greatly with the 
attributes of individuals. This is the core of the analysis phrased by 
the fourth stream of earlier research done most notably by Richmond's 
analysis; that is, we hypothesize, the phenomenon of citizenship 
Status is intercorrelated with age, sex, income, education, job and a 
host of other such individual attribute variables. 

The reader may question the correlation of citizenship status 
with group properties, since such variables are individual attitudes, 
and attributes. The answer is that individuals are members of age, 
income, education, and occupational (etc.) classes or groups which may 
evcher be real or stackistical poolings., It is their membership an 
such statistical classes or groups that often makes their behavior 
understandable. 

A further component of group inclusion underlies this study; 
that is, the membership in ethnic or immigrant communities may also 
have status dimensions. On this basis a second process model is 
needed to delineate the relation of individuals to the community of 
membership and the way this community affects the decisions of in- 
dividuals fo naturalize., 

Figure 2 is a loop diagram of the hypothetical process of 
naturalization for immigrant groups. This is an attempt to link 
community and society to the individual's decision-making process over 
citizenship. In the centre of the process model is the individual 


decision-making process. The sum of these decisions becomes the rate 
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of naturalization for groups. The consequence of integration through 
naturalization, we suggest, then feeds back to the perceived community- 
individual linkages. 

The decision to naturalize is a personal decision. But these 
decisions by individuals-sare lakely made when they evaluate their 
perceptions “of the ‘conpruence: of status attached to becoming auld 
citizen against remaining a landed immigrant. Their perceptions are 
heavily tailoredaby, their indivicualestructura welocationm Om pos tclonsc an 
SOCIeLY and ther r-menbersn1 pein ee LOUDSmOr =sClaSSCS mmehUrthel, mC nold. 
structural location its related’ tothe; locations of tieia sethnaceconmurucy 
of membership ona prestige order. “Lastly. therreethnic commni ty oF 
membership has group properties (Figure 2) which may also influence 


individual perceptions and behaviors. 


1.6 Data sources for the analysis 


LOMtry scOmtest thes theoneuicalmarcunentawenlave |S tap kescnted. 
three sources of data have been employed. Firstly. previously published 
census material has been heavily used. It was felt that while the terms 
of the study had been narrowed to the examination of the Italian, 
Portuguese, Greek and United Kingdom immigrants as case studies, some 
broader interpretation of citizenship in the national context was 
necessary. Using published census material, we have developed in Chapter 
2 several arguments which require reference to all the different 


nationality groups available to us through census materials. 
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Our second source of data is the special Statistics Canada 
Public Use Sample File of census data.? This 1s a one in one hundred 
sample of individual census records which can be managed by the user. 
We have employed these data where necessary to supplement the published 
census material in Chapter 2." The data itself were subjected! to a 
separate analysis for the Census Metropolitan Area of Toronto using the 
four targeted groups. A number of important correlations emerged from 
thrseanalysiseasethe reader will scesin Goaptetes «My euSceOr stuie 
Public Usemsanple-individuals Pile was peen considerable“ and 
substantiation for the inferences drawn depends on the quality of the 
data and the sample procedure from Statistics Canada. 

The third data source was obtained through a household survey 
of four immigrant groups in Metropolitan Toronto. This survey was 
designed specifically with the earlier theoretical orientation in mind 
to Create arseries Of test conditions based on suggested hypotheses. 
There has been some overlap between the Public Use Sample analysis 
and the survey analysis, but the intention of the survey was to explore 
attitudes and behaviors which were unavailable from any other source. 


It is also a systematic data source which allows some precision of 


: Extendeds reference  fouchis source scansepe sLounds11), Appendix.) Or seine 


final working research report. 


somes tables, andeinterencessin thas, report. are based sonePublaceuse 
Sample Data derived from 1971 Canadian Census of Population supplied by 
Statistics Canada. The» responsibiiaty, for the wseeand) interpretation 
of these data is entirely that of the author. 
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inference. While this inference cannot haverthe confidence of a 
census source the use of surveys for estimates is quite well 


established. 
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2 DEMOGRAPHY OF CITIZENSHIP 


ee Introduction 


Demography as a branch of social science has traditionally been 
concerned with fertility and mortality in human populations. These 
have been the areas where population research has managed its highest 
levels of formalization. With the introduction of census statistics 
the scope of demography swelled to include a number of distinctive 
characteristics about national, populations.» These characteristics 
are now regularly collected and tabulated to provide general guidance 


to planners and ‘decision makersvin modern Societies. 


Wer are fortunate in this; study that "citizenship sea census 
variable. We have prepared an array of summary statistics from 
published census documents which gives us a glimpse of the dimensions 
Of CiGlZensiip line natronal andehistonleat scOntext wasincs Ine luston 
OL thercrtrzenship: variable in thes census=o1vessus=an opportunity sco 
compare the gross absorption patterns of immigrants into Canadian 


SOcie Gye 


Zee Regional variation in 
citizenship ands birthplace 


In 1971, there were 1,347,155 individuals who were residents 


of Canada and had citazenship,.of another country.) These residentsaare 
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typically differentiated. A few may have been foreign government 
officials or executives of companies on work visas. Some may have been 
the foreign relatives of born Canadians who have established Canadian 
residency. Several may have been children who were born while their 
Canadian parents were abroad and they automatically became citizens 
of their birthplace. A very few may have been born Canadians but may 
now hold another country's citizenship. And a fair number were foreign 
Students. These are a few of a host of possible contingencies, but 
allotnese cascomare- a stiny portion Of the total pattern of foreien 
citizenship attributable to immigrants entering the country. We 
cannot accurately tell what the proportion of immigrants without 
C1ti7Zenshipe1s an relation: to. thestotal numbers of foreien citizens 
in the country. We have assumed the proportion is greater than 95%. 
Not surprisingly, non-citizens are not evenly spread around 
Rheenatl OMe LOcatt#On OF LOreLOnecit 1 zens, 1s directly related to=the 
choice of locale by immigrants found in particular regions. Tables 
1 and 2 can be quickly compared for the necessary evidence. Nationally, 
6.2% of Canada's population had the citizenship of another country 
while 15.3% claimed birth outside Canada. In the Maritimes percentages 
in both tables are negligible. Coming west from Quebec there is a sudden 
increase in percentages which peaks in Ontario. Tapering occurs some- 
what for the Prairies and percentages jump again in British Columbia. 
Provincially, we would expect the same ratios as appeared nationally. 
Bucetis does noumnoid. sror instance, in Quebec the percentage, ratio 
is roughly 2 3to l= that is, for every two individuals born outside.of 


Canada one of them is likely not a Canadian citizen. Saskatchewan 
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Table 1 Percentage distribution of the Canadian population 
DYA COUNTY. OLICLELZCNSNIp -LObetne plOViiCces lo: 


Country of citizenship 


Province 
Canada Other Total 
Canada 93.8 Br 100.0 
(N = 21,568,310 
Newfoundland One ORS 100.0 
Prince Edward Island 98.8 ee 100.0 
Nova Scotia 98.2 Mae! 100.0 
New Brunswick 98.7 Ears) 100.0 
Quebec O65 silos) 100.0 
Ontario 90.1 SS) 100.0 
Manitoba OS 4.4 100.0 
Saskatchewan SH 8 asd 100.0 
Alberta 94.4 0 100.0 
British Columbia OS Sas 100.0 
Yukon and Northwest 95..7 ee 100.0 
Territories 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1971 Census of Canada 


VOI, Parts (Burlecine|. 5-7) 
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Table 2 Percentage distribution of the Canadian population 
by country of birth for the provinces, 1971 


Country of birth 


Province Canada Other 


native born foreign born Total 


Canada 84.7 1533 LOO%.0 
(NES 215687510 


Newfoundland 98.3 de: 100.0 
Prince Edward Island SGa7 SIS 100.0 
Nova Scotia O55 4.7 100.0 
New Brunswick 96e6 ei 100.0 
Quebec Oe Wks: 100.0 
Ontario gees: Doe POOKO 
Manitoba 84.7 L535 100.0 
Saskatchewan 88.0 12520 100.0 
Alberta Oe 78S 100.0 
British Columbia ie Diels LOCE0 
Yukon and Northwest OU, 9.0 100.0 
Texrricornies 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1971 Census sof Canada 
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has’ 1250% forezen-borm, but only 2.1% foreign “citizenship.” —So for every 
six foreign born only one is likely not a Canadian citizen. On the whole, 
the western provinces seem to have a greater proportion of their popula- 
tion with Canadian citizenship while still having substantial propor- 


tions of foreign born in their populations. We remain open to an 
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explanation for this phenomenon. 

Ontario has the greatest proportion of foreign born, and the 
greatest percentage with foreign citizenship. Indeed, Ontario contains 
a very solid proportion of all the immigrants and foreign citizens in 
the country. 

As tables 3 and 4 indicate, Ontario contains over 56% of all the 
foreign born in the country while its total residency includes a little 
over sone third of the total nationals popuilation. Particularly shagh 
concentrations,-of some types of foreden citazenship occur sm OnGarion 
Close to 60% of all the Europeans in Canada with foreign citizenship 
live in Ontario. Of South European citizens in Canada, 66.4% are in 
Ontario. Large percentages of northern European, eastern European and 
West Indian citizens are Ontario residents. This is again reflected 
in Table 4 where the population 1S) partitioned by birthplace Migrants 
from western Europe, eastern Europe and Asia have also come in con- 
siderable numbers ‘to Ontario but proportionately, less than the, others 
mentioned. [here are of course somesexceptions. (~ihne Netherlands ator 
instance, is a western European country with very high proportions in 
Ontario. This clustering of some foreign groups in Ontario is no new 
phenomenon, and in fact, carries historical traces of migratory dis- 
tribution going back to the nineteenth century. We reel sthere must. pe 
an impact through sheer numbers. In Ontario, roughly the equivalent 
population ‘sizeof ithe Toronto gcore were stoner eng citizens eins lon eand 
roughly the equivalent population size of the whole of Metropolitan 
Toronto were foreign born. 

Countries, which have sent small numbers of immigrants to Ontario, 


are remarkably few. For instance, the Norwegians, the French, the Swiss, 
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Table 3 Population by country of citizenship for Canada and Ontario, 
1971. Ontario as a percentage proportion of Canada 


Country of citizenship Canada Ontario % 
Canada Vy PEM in Mises 6,940,130 34.4 
United States 145,525 Bheny hoke) Atal 

European 999,455 595,450 59.6 

Northern Europe 458,670 279 ,030 57.5 
Denmark 9,090 SOLS 39.9 
Finland 7,980 5,745 TZ0 
Iceland 435 145 33.4 
Norway 35250 900 Zigeo 
Rep. ot ireland iM, HANS) 7015 6535 
Sweden 2005 el 0 41.0 
United Kingdom AQS FATS 260,450 Gln 

Western Europe 155,440 65 3150 a aed) 
Austria 1,455 4,060 54.5 
Belgium 6,995 Dass. 55.4 
France 1205 5,000 L223 
Germany 67,380 555.0 5 49.1 
Netherlands 34,010 18,605 SAry 
Switzerland 8,095 55150 38.4 
Other 300 95 ea ley 

Southern Europe 342 ,410 DEANS 66.4 
Greece 454115 251,909 ey ake: 
Italy 200,965 134 275 66.9 
Portugal 56,230 583015 6327 
Spain 7,670 35005 Soi 
Yugoslavia Zi AOD 205720 Vises 
Other 4,965 4,700 9427 
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Table 3 (continued) 


Country of Citizenship 


Eastern Europe T 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 
Poland 
Romania 
UES oO eR* 

Other 

Asian countries 4 
China 
India 
Japan 
Pakistan 
Other 

Latin America 

West Indies 

Africa 


Stateless 


= =} sl el tS 


Other ‘countries 


TOta le Ore? chic ici Zens 


Grand etotral 


Source: Statistics Canada, 


Mio Lew Ol eh ay Cee ee (Be te aienlees 7.) 


Canada 


42,935 
14,285 
7,055 
12,925 
1.255 
6,850 
575 
86,665 
16,600 
23,325 
4,595 
4,705 
27,445 
18,835 
47,080 
18,465 
14,050 
19,270 


TS USS 
21,568,310 


Ontario 


24,055 
8,075 
5150 
TeT20 

565 
3,540 
375 

41,160 
5,615 

1.07.0 
1,845 
2,800 

19,835 

12,100 

32,200 
6,605 
7,420 
9,260 


762,980 
PHO, TANG 


1971 Census of Canada 


SO 
S104 
Se 
SIS 
45. 
51s 
GO% 
A7. 
iy 
Ae 
40. 
5% 
ieee 
64. 
68. 
558 
oer 
48. 


[> Wer foo) ES KON] (eX ems US) nl ok Mn) OS See KO IS 


Skene d! 
joe 


the Chinese, and even the Japanese are somewhat underrepresented 


by (both foreven birth and ecountry sot ‘citizenship. 


These groups 


are likely distributed into other provincial pockets of concen- 


tration, particularly British) Columbia, for the Asiatics, and 


Quebec’ for the French; 


Table 4 


Birthplace 


Canada 
United States 
Europe 
Northern Europe 
Denmark 
Finland 
Iceland 
Norway 
Rep. of Ireland 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Western Europe 
Austria 
Belgium 
France 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Other 
Southern Europe 
Greece 
Italy 
Portugal 
Spain 
Yugoslavia 


Other 


J 
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Canada 


189272 .780 
309,640 
2,626,790 
1,056,670 
28,050 
24,930 
1,705 

16, 350 
34,495 
14,105 
933,045 
477,050 
40,445 
255770 
51,660 
211,060 
133,525 
13,895 
690 
634,860 
78,780 
385,760 
71,540 
10,500 
72285 
10,000 


Ontario 


See 7180) 


101,440 


1,436,785 


572,215 
9,240 
17,135 
325 
2,440 
21,935 
3,640 
517,495 
225,350 
17,640 
11,375 
9,425 
102,945 
78,905 
4,840 
225 
416,295 
45,435 
254,150 
47,730 
3,890 
55,850 
9,240 


Population by birthplace for Canada and Ontario, 1971, 
Ontario as a percentage proportion of Canada 


Te sy [Ss ere) ey SS fen epy Wey feo eS) SS) al ee) NS) tS) eS IS Se) RS) 
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Table 4 (continued) 


Birthplace Canada Ontario % 
Bas term Europe it 458,200 Lac 5920 48.7 
Czechoslovakia 45,100 24,065 55.9 
Hungary 68 ,490 38,050 5o0 
Poland | 1607035 78,375 49.0 
Romania 24,405 Oa oO NC 
UN omrorshy. 1605125 703010 44.1 
Other 25045 1,290 GSeZ 
Asian countries ay 165,745 Al SAH) 42.9 
China Sel o.0 183755 By Aare) 
India 5o 50/95 LOE 43.8 
Japan 9,485 Val SS 
Pakistan A715 2,095 50% > 
Other Se clios 28,935 See 
Australasia db 20°, 250 7910 59S 
Australia 14,335 5 PAY) Biss) 
Other mee bo) 2,190 Sian 
Latin America We 36,040 2050605 57.4 
West Indies i% 68 ,090 44,610 656 
Africa a 45,510 15,605 5459S 
Other countries ah 23,490 OO 275 Sie hve. 
Total foreign born Br 9 S55) L072 595 rol beats) 
Grand total ZIESOS2510 7) OS. LOS Setats: 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1971 Census of Canada 


Vol. 1, Peres (Bulletingls5-6) 


Table 5 was derived by selecting from Table 1 provinces with high 


proportions of non-citizens. In every case, foreign citizenship is 


EIS: 


strongly associated with urban settlement. + Quebec has the least 
rural foreign citizenship and British Columbia has the greatest 
proportion of rural foreign citizens. In Ontario, the vast majority, 
some 16 times as many foreign citizens live in the cities as opposed 
to the countryside. As can be seen from Table 5, the 717,965 Ontario 
residents with foreign citizenship are 11.3% of all urban dwellers 

in the province, while the 45,010 rural foreign citizens are only 3.3% 
of the rural population, the highest proportional difference in the 
nation. 

Table 6 focuses on the urban areas of Toronto and Montreal.“ 
Toronto, with 18% of its total population having foreign citizenship, 
eclipses Montreal's proportion as well as that of every other major 
Canadian city. Table 7 again highlights Toronto's first generation 
distinctiveness. Thirty four percent of the Toronto Census Metro- 
politan Area is foreign born. 

Interesting variations occur between these cities. Montreal has 
been a gravitation point for more western Europeans, particularly French 
immigrants. Toronto has had more northern European settlement, par- 
ticularly immigrants from the United Kingdom. Language facility is 
the most likely variable accounting for this distribution. Although 
the total numbers are smaller there is a greater proportional migration 
of southern Europeans, particularly Italians, to Montreal. This 


relationship carries through the distributions of foreign citizenship 


: Urban is defined as residency in a municipality numbering 10,000 or more. 


Urban areas referred to are. Census Metropolitan Areas. 
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Table 5 Numerical and percentage distribution of citizens of 
other countries for Canada and selected provinces by 
urban and rural, 1971 


Area Citizens oOfs,0ther countries 
Number Percentage of total 
Canada by 547, 055 Ge2 
Urban HZ 54500 Tee 
Rural 112,595 Lue 
Quebec 212,640 Aa) 
Urban 206,420 4.2 
Rural 65.220 0.5 
Ontario 762,975 9-9 
Urban Tie Oo Riles 
Rural 45,010 Sr 
Manitoba 43,550 4.4 
Urban 359',075 ao 
Rural 3,880 Le 
Alberta 90,490 520 
Urban 79,430 6.6 
Rural P1060 226 
British Columbia ES6.595 Chas 
Urban 154,660 TES 
Rural SIS 5 (vad! 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1971 Census of Canada 


VOP-*h. Part, s “(Bulletin = b.5- 5) 


where again foreign citizenship among the southern Europeans is more 
prevalent in Montreal then Toronto. The southern Europeans in Montreal 
significantly outweigh all the other groups represented. This is a 


marked contrast to Toronto where northern European immigrants share 
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_ Table 6 Numerical and percentage distribution of citizens of other 
countries in Toronto and Montreal, 1971 


a, 


Country of Toronto Montreal 
Citizenship ELE SE aI ES a 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
Of total Non- Of total Non- 
Canadian Canadian 


eee 


Canada Ze 155,000 8220 20045000 O3<0 
UsSTA.. 25,900 Oe) 5.0 16,200 0.6 Sn 
Wester burope ‘ik 30,200 ie 4 6.4 31,600 PZ 1695 
France 1,600 0.1 OexS 19 ,600 OF ih oleae 
Germany 16,400 0.6 3.4 4,800 Q.2 US: 
Netherlands 6,500 Or2 1.4 2,000 Or Lot 
Other 550700 OR i 55200 Os2 PAST 
Northern Europe av 162,600 622 34.2 30,000 teat: legs 
Finland. 2,800 OL GEG 100 - - 
Scandinavian 3,400 OF. Oa 800 - 0.4 
United Kingdom 5A SOO 526 3126 28 ,600 L230 14.9 
Other S00 OE Ley 500 - ORS 
southern Europe 7. 162,400 OnZ 34.2 725000 2 5729 
Italy 1002700 5RS Zi 45,700 Le 25S 
Other 61,700 Fae 1550 27,000 130 14.1 
Eastermmerurope E 16,100 0.6 554 52500 G2 220 
Poland 5,800 O%2 12 1,800 Oat Oia) 
UES. 5.8. 2, 500 Or Os5 800 - 0.4 
Ocher 8,000 05.5 bs) 2,700 Ord 125 
Asian Countries iT 29,700 iltaoas | 6% 2 177500 0.4 Geo 
China 4,300 OFZ Oy) 15500 Or) 0.8 
India & Pakistan 8,700 OS 12S S500 On 7 
Other 16,700 OFG 326 7,800 On, 4.0 
OthersG Stateless T 49 ,800 19 LORS 23,400 0.8 Te 
Total foreign citizens 474,700 18.0 100.0 191,700 7.0 100.0 
Grand total 2,628,000 100.0 257457, 500 10050 


oe es ee ee ee eee SS Se 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1971 Census Public Use Sample tape 
VOI eo bantroen Dultetin 5-6) 
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with southern Europeans roughly the same proportion of the total popula- 
tion. The balance in Toronto of 6.2% foreign citizens for both northern 
and southern Europeans seems quite unusual given the total numbers 
involved. Proportions for other immigrant foreign born and foreign 
CilIZenships, are. comparatively equalmin ithe Cities, Ould Or eroupssoL 
countries by totals and individual nations of origin. At any rate, 

the totals for all countries other than northern, western, and southern 
European nations makes up less than 30% of the foreign born or foreign 
Citizens for e1thervci ty. 

Whavare the amplications, Ofvtinis macro level pictures Inerescare 
SevVeralmpoines, conbe made. Mivrst of ahi toreron cig zensnipetieadmoule 
population (province or city) is a fairly smooth correlate? Of pencenveve 
foreign born.. In many of these previous tables, there are relatively 
few large discrepancies for most. groups between the percentage forei cn 
born and percentage with foreign citizenship in aeparticulare | ocation. 
An example of groups where a smooth correlate does not exist arenctne 
eastern, buropean, countries where, the percentage foreign born 1s) much 
higher than isthe, percentages foreron cauizen. [his emayebe a polices | 
response tosniscorical conditions and Moret enecit1zensn ip ye Ore tne 
eastern European undoubtedly has a character which is analytically 
different and somewhat beyond this investigation. We will return to 


Chis@lateretnethicmchapeer. 


: Between 1 in 3 and 1 in 2, that is, between a third and a half of 
foreign born for most groups and locations are also foreign citizens. 


Oe 


Table 7 Composite table using published census data and public use 
Sample data showing numerical and percentage distribution of 
birthplace for Toronto and Montreal Census Metropolitan Areas, 


Tal 
Birthplace Toronto Montreal 
Number % Number % 
Of totaly Of ror- OfecOtal =n OLerorn- 
eign born eign born 
Canada 1, 7545015 66.0 ZS OM SD IO So.2 
United States 65.950 14 4.0 265550 ee) 65 
Europe a T5958 10 Om 82.8 512,905 pa gees Tet ob 
Northern Europe’ T 276,945 LOE SO 62,470 a8 Pore 
United Kingdom RSA w ats es Zoek Do, 290 Zed. P59 
Repo lel elang Jecied Geet Oe) ES oil UVAS) Ora O26 
Other P25100 OS 1.4 ZOD0 CPs O97, 
Western Europe T Selo m0) Ot 5 £070 Zaid 1 
Belgium 00) Ore 0.4 6,300 Or ses, 
France 3,800 Weal 0.4 Zz LOO 10 Og 
Germany 45,380 vee roy I ies ire Wes: 0.6 One 
Netherlands 18,005 Osd 2a Sipe) OS: Oiesh 0.8 
Other 10,670 0.4 be 4,790 On de 
Southern Europe” T ZL OBZ OS ORS Oe 1355 565 4.8 Se ae 
Greece 57,900 1.4 Ae 255500 Ong Gad 
Italy 164,985 6.3 L325 87 ,660 Le 2156 
Portugal §& Spain 36,000 1.4 4.0 13,900 Oi 3.4 
Other 31,370 po2 oa Goo25 OEY hx 
bascern Europe ft TT 350 4.3 TZ235 DI oy > Toe 14.6 
Poland 40,965 le 4.6 20,855 0.8 BZ 
DES poke 37 , 880 1.4 4.2 16,020 0.6 S59 
Other 55,010 La Dail 22,500 0.8 De 
Asia F 46,580 128 Dae 25,210 0.8 Saul 
China 125-545 OS 1.4 5,430 OieZ yi 
India §& Pakistan P27 90 Wie) eee 4,870 OZ eae 
Other 21,445 OS 2.4 Ure eS aS 0.4 OZ 
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Table 7 (continued) 


Birthplace Toronto Montreal 
Number % Number % 
Of total Of for- Of total “Of for- 
eign born eign born 
Africa iT 10,620 0.4 132 20,520 Oe 5.0 
West Indies and 
Latin America “k 49,770 1.9 Spe 18,920 On] AS] 
Other countries T LO0e700 0.4 192 Sao Od 0.9 
Total foreign born 893,310 34.0 16030 405,675 14.8 LOC 
Grand total ZROZOmLZS 100.0 Pei AS52250 100.0 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1971 Census of Canada and the Public Use Sample tape 
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Secondly, there is considerable geographic variation both in the 
CENntresuonerorel vnieci tizen popubacion andetne: speci t1eenes1Onssofmrore lon 
Citizenwdensity. The evidenceswouldssuggest that athessreatersthempoo ling 
of immigrant foreign born the higher will be the proportions of foreign 
citizens. Within this context we can explore the size and composition 
characteristics which ‘comprise a subpopulation (Breton et jalevi974)r 
Four size and regional distribution tendencies appear. Large but 
differentiated urban foreign born agglomerations such as in Toronto 
suggest an overall maintenance of foreign citizenship. Low total pro- 
portions of foreign born such as in Atlantic Canada promote a marginal 
lowering of the numbers of foreign citizens. Medium sized proportions 
of foreign born such as in the prairie provinces seem to lead to the 
Maximum rate of entry into ther citizenship stream™ Avlarge: differentiated 


proportion of one ethnic subgroup, for example, the Italians, in an urban 
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centre such as Montreal, leads to a reduction in entries into the 
citizenship process. Coupled with this are the doubling effects 

evident in Ontario, where high proportions of foreign born are first 
provincially pooled, and secondly pooled into the urban metropolis 

of Toronto. We are not arguing that sheer size of the foreign-born 
cohort alone is the variable responsible for this variation, but if 

we had no other data available we would be compelled to comment on these 


data which do pose interesting questions. 


2.3 Composite data 


To continue this line of comparative reasoning Table 8 was 
prepared. In this case a "Raw Percentage Index" of non-citizens was 
calculated. For instance, in Canada in 1971, there were 309,640 
individuals who were born in the United States. At that time there 
were living in Canada 143,325 persons with American citizenship. 
Proportionally, about 46.3% of all American born residents were still 
American citizens. This is a “Raw Percentage Index” precisely because 
it does not correct for American born with say United Kingdom citizen- 
ship or Canadian born with American citizenship. In the above examples 
the first would be a case in the "foreign birthplace" column and the 
second would be a case in the ‘country's citizenship" colum. It is 
not known if these cases might balance out (or cancel one another) but 
this raw percentage index gives us a comparative mechanism to examine 
nation by nation variation provided it is recognized that the cases 


are not linked. This is a aggregate index and must be viewed with 
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some caution. 

Again, we first note the effect of pooling. In Table 8, when 
we draw out the Ontario distributions, they show almost uniformly 
a marginally higher proportion of foreign-citizens than does the nation 
except for, notably, Belgium, France, and the Netherlands and in a 
very trivial way, Greece and Hungary. The case of the French immigrants 
in Ontario is most dramatic. With a very small provincial population 
the pressure to alter citizenship seems considerable? “By contrast, 
the Americans are far more likely to be foreign citizens, if residents 
of Ontario. We can only suggest that the actual physical penetration 
of the grand trunk of southern Ontario into the United States with the 
resultant cultural interplay is the most likely explanation. 

Besides this wegr1onal varvaction, there: 1s considerablesdiversm ty. 
by national origin. In rough terms, the nations can be reclassified 
by (a)) the lone?’term migration stream, (b) the short term stream, and 
(c) political migration. 

bet us Starte with the: PasteEuropeans. sPoliticalemigrantsearee 
far and away, the most likely to become Canadians. In» fact, 1£ only 
political refugees were immigrants to Canada the proportion of foreign 
citizens in the country would in all likelihood virtually vanish. There 
are complex patriotic motives at play here, and doubtless the category 
istacveless hasmlittle co recommend itself. ins thesinternat1 onal 
commmnity. But the differences “are revealing. “Both Poland and=the 
Ur S.o eR. have over 1o05000) of atheiy oLtespring mn. canada |leyearemrlca 
for the rank of fifth largest source of foreign born in Canada yet 


practically all are Canadians. They contrast markedly with the 


Table 8 


Country 


United States 


Northern Europe 


Denmark 
Finland 
Iceland 
Norway 
Rep...0 Ireland 
Sweden 


United Kingdom 


Western, Europe 


Austria 
Belgium 
France 
Germany 
Netherlands 


Switzerland 


Southern Europe 


Greece 
Italy 
Portugal 
Spain 


Yugoslavia 


Number 
with 
foreign 


309 ,640 


28,050 
24,930 
1,705 
16,350 
34,495 
14,105 
933,045 


40,445 
25,770 
51,660 
211,060 
133,525 
13,895 


78,780 
385,760 
71,540 
10,500 
78,285 


Al 


Canada 


Number 

with that 
country's 
birthplace ‘citizenship 


143,325 


9,090 
72980 
435 
3,230 
10,715 
2,805 
425,415 


7a55 
6,995 
31,205 
67,380 
34,010 
8,095 


45,115 
200,965 
56,230 
7,670 
27,465 


Raw % 
foreign 
Cita zen 


46.3 


52, 
oer 
Zon 
Eos 
Ske 
LO. 
AS. 


om Co S&S SS Gh caw 


LS. 
Ze 
60. 
OL. 
Zor 
Seip 


yo fF OO HB rR Ff 


Sie 
Dee 
19% 
73. 
DO% 


ee) Or iS & 


Number 
with 
foreign 


101,440 


9,240 
17135 
325 
2,440 
Dio 55 
3,640 
517,495 


17,640 
ie 575 
9,425 
102,945 
78,905 
4,840 


45,435 
254,150 
47,730 

55090) 
SiS aoe!) 


Raw percentage index of foreign born with foreign citizenship for 
various countries for Canada and Ontario, 1971 


Ontario 


Number 

with that 
COUnEr VES 
birthplace citizenship 


58,785 


3,625 
5,745 
145 

900 
TOLS 
1,150 
260,450 


4,060 
26355 
3,830 

33,075 

18,605 
3,150 


25,905 
134,275 
38,615 
3,005 
20,720 


ty) 
i) 


Raw 
foreign 
citizen 


5729 
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55k 
44, 
Son 
oes 
Sie 
0) 
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40. 
52. 
235 
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52. 
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Country Canada Ontario 
Number Number Raw % Number Number Raw % 
with with that foreign with with that foreign 
foreign country's citizen foreign country's. scitarzen 
birthplace citizenship birthplace: ~ citizenship 


Eastern Europe 
Czechoslovakia 43,100 145.235 Soe 


1 245,065 S075 Some 
Hungary 68,490 7055 TORS 38,050 Se AY) Jac 
Poland 160,035 ZO 2 8.0 Top On Df PA® 926 
Romania 24,405 13255 Sie I LOS 550 565 eS) 
Uso eRs TOON LZ5 6,850 4.2 70,610 S090 5.0 
Asia 
China Si eou 16,600 Zo LSe753 mon tS 29.9 
India Sores ihe Zon OeS 60.0 D7 0z 5 PE O0 65.0 
Japan 9,485 4,595 48.4 S720 1,845 49.5 
Pakistan 4,775 cE TAGs) 98.5 Z2e095 Z7800° 10050 
Latin America 36,040 13,855 Se Z0 005 ZL 58.6 
West Indies 68 ,090 47,080 69.1 44,610 525.200 V2me 
Africa 45,510 18,465 40.6 ToR605 6,605 A225 
Total for all S205. DOU PSA elbe 40.8 py Ove oo) 762,980 44.7 
countries 


Source: Numeric Data from Statistics Canada, 1971 Census of Canada 
VOl el eb or eeroee( BU ll eUIn Smile OmanGu)) 


Italians or the Germans, who have been migrating for decades, and of whom 
many are still foreign citizens. Also of note is the effect of recency of 
migration and political leniency on these proportions. Here are the coun- 
tries ranked by percentage non-citizen: Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania, U.S.S.R. This is almost a mirror image of our 


western understanding of the geographic mobility allowed out of and into 


43 
these republics of the Soviet Union. Indeed, Yugoslavia exports migrant 
labour throughout Europe while the U.S.S.R. worries ceaselessly about 
defectors. There would seem little doubt that the relative firmness 
of closed doors is an all but overwhelming variable in the citizenship 
process for political migrants. 

The long-term migration countries, in this case, particularly the 
northern and western European countries, show considerable variability 
in the percentage of foreign citizens, but on the whole, they are 
proportionally lower overall than the shorter term streams from 
southern Europe (excluding Italy) and Asia (excluding China) and the 
West Indies) (Table’$) > The difference between the streams, we suggest, 
is primarily a result of the percentage of immigrants who have fulfilled 
tChesresidency requiremene., « iheaditiorence within thestworstreansuis 
one of the main topics of the survey analysis. Within the long-term 
stream countries, the United Kingdom immigrants and the Swiss, are the 
least likely to be Canadian citizens. The effect of United Kingdom 
Citizens puis «compounded by =esize, esinceslt 1t thessingle largest 
source of foreign born and the migration stream has a very long history. 
The United Kingdom citizenship is of course further camouflaged by the 
nature of the 1946 Citizenship Act which eliminated Commonwealth 
immigrants from the term "foreign" or "alien". Immigrants from the 
Netherlands are particularly noted for their smaller proportions 
of foreign citizens among the long-term stream countries although 
an explanation cannot be suggested at this point. 

Among the short-term migration countries, some surprising 
variability emerges. The Greeks are entering the citizenship stream 


at, it would seem, a brisk clip. The Portuguese and the Spaniards 
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are flagging far behind. The West Indians and East Indians are some- 
where in between. If one views the bulk of Italian migration as 
primarily post-World War II then it, too, is a short-term migration 
source, but the proportions of Italians with foreign citizenship 
is even lower than for the Greeks. We will examine this in the survey, 
but for now we would argue that the size of the Italian group among 
all southern Europeans could provide momentum for members of Italian 
Ori Cin etOwecnterethescitrzenshdp process, 

The findings from Table 8 are continued on Table 9, a table 
constructed from Public Use SamplesData es eAgainen 1 OrontosexhiDeEcs 
even across the board increases in the percentage of foreign-citizens 
when compared with Ontario in Table 8. The case of French immigrants 
iseacain illustrative. einsloronto, rausmal | ancreasemin= rr renchetoreren— 
citizens occurs as compared with Ontario as a whole. However, in 
Montreal, an overwhelming proportion of French immigrants are foreign- 
CLEIZeENS 8 Ct tizensnor thes United states saressnarplyghioncerganepotn 
CIL1eES, easpare, Citizens Of theyNetherlands.) Even moresimportanees 
the sharp increase for the United Kingdom, citizenship in Toronto. 
The Italians too show more foreign ‘citizenship in Toronto, The Greeks 
show the most stability in the tables. Whether at the national, 
provincial or particular metropolitan area level they hardly change 
more than a percentage point. While immigrant composition, that is, 
total foreign born, may be a factor in the higher proportions of urban 
foreign citizens when compared to the national distribution, the wide 
variability in proportions between Toronto and Montreal does not point 


to enclavic segregation as an explanation. For instance, the Americans 
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Table 9 Raw percentage index of foreign born with foreign citizenship for 
‘ various countries for Toronto and Montreal Census Metropolitan 
Areas, 1971 


Country Toronto Montreal 
Number Number Raw % Number Number Raw % 
with a with that foreign with a with that foreign 
foreign country's Citizen foreign country's citizen 
birthplace citizenship bixthplacescitizenship 
United States 535,000 23,900 6627 LOR 550) 16,200 61.5 
France 62 500 1,600 AD 27 100 19,600 (RS 
Germany 45,380 16,400 56 a | BS SPAS 4,800 30.0 
Netherlands 18,005 6,500 SO 53005 2,000 tied 
United Kingdom 2S eeZ 5 1517500 60.2 565590 28,600 5055 
Italy 164,985 100,700 61-0 87 ,660 45,700 Sided 
Greece 37,900 24,500 5627 255500 14,400 DOr 
Portugal and Spain 36,000 27; 500 40.0 13,900 9,600 69.1 
Poland 40,965 5,800 Le. ZO O55 1,800 8.6 
WES souk. 37 ,880 ZOU Gol Lo;.020 800 520 
China 12,345 4,300 34.8 5,450 1500 AO 
India & Pakistan 125790 8,700 68.0 4,870 35200 Obie 
Totals tor 7a. 
countries 893,310 474,700 sje! AUS 4075 191,700 47.3 


Source; Numeric Data from Statistics Canada, 1971 Census of Canada Vol. -1, Part 
S (Bulletins t105-6-ande7)* and’ lo7ieCensus Public) Use Sample ‘tape 


would likely be more enclavic in Montreal than Toronto because of language 
use, but they have higher proportions of foreign citizenship in Toronto. 
The Netherland migrants also have the lowest levels of foreign-citizen- 
ship where they.are in the greatest numbers. We do not have detailed 


segregation density data and much of this may be speculation. On balance 
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though, except perhaps for the Portuguese and United Kingdom immigrants 
in Toronto, we would argue that group size does not operate at the 

level ‘of the size of<a specific, group within a specified population, bute 
rather at the level of the total size of all foreign born within a 


specified population. 
ZA Historica lasernenas 


Table 10 provides a 50-year overview of patterns of foreign born 
for a few selected areas of emigration to Canada. The relative decline 
of foreign born in the total population until 1951 was primarily an 
artifact of the decline of United Kingdom and American immigrants. 
Offsetting this, through the last two decades, is) increased, emigration 
Erommeother European countries and daasmallwincrease Ob AS1at tess and 
Otherss Of Various nationality. orieins.. Ihe consequence of gts 
distributions that. therc1eizensnipadiversityein Canada hasesteaduiy 
grown in the last half century while total proportions of foreign 
born have been more stable. 

One balance this indieates that the Citizenship Reg@seration 
Branch now addresses a population which has wider variability than 
ever before. To solve these problems, some estimate of the feasi- 
bility of examining certain specific nationalities as part of larger 
umbrella groupings is necessary. Certainly the task¥or encouraging 
registration would be less hazardous if the proportion of foreign 
bDOmewere more sli kestheslo7iepactcrn. 


Table 11 gives the distribution of Canadian and foreign citizen- 


Table 10 Percentage distribution of the population by birthplace, 
Canada, 1921-1971 

Birthplace 1921 LOS1 1941 1951 1961 1971 
Canada Tih Tae S225 S525 84.4 84.7 
United Kingdom 
and Commonwealth 1G 11.4 oat 66 Sao Saul 
United States AS Sano Pf 2.0 126 1.4 
European countries Ae eee) Dee Sed SiO 720 
Asiatic countries 0.6 O26 0.4 ORS Oe5 0.6 
Other - - - - - - 
Total 100.0 10020 100. 06a 210020 100.0 LOORO 

Source: Statistics Canada, 1971 Census of Canada 

Vols, Ll. rart, > (bulletin 7-5-6) 
awe wel Percentage distribution of the population by country of 
citizenship, Canada, 1921-1971 
Country of 
Citazensnip 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 1971 
Canada ou, 9 97.4 96.8 94.2 9525 
Other 2 sh 2.6 52 Seon G2 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Source: Census of Canada, Population Characteristics, volumes no. 1 
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ship in the national population over the same 50-year period, and 
exhibits a glaring anomaly. In the 1941 war period, foreign citizen- 
Ship declined dramatically even though the percentage foreign born 
according to Table 10 had only declined marginally. We find it 
unlikely that the true counts could ever have dropped that low. 

This period of patriotism must have had inevitable confounding effects 
on the reporting of the data: for thaw: period.) inissconsideration 
aside, the significant trend in Table 1l is the steady rise in resi- 
dent storeien citizenship: tora ssU0-vearshich nin O71.) Whether thisewas 


the crest of thei wave will only be seen in 1961. 


Zo Summary evidence 


This overview of census material perhaps raises more questions 
than, Ptyanswers but 1€ provides Usawith ay numberof nocable sreterentar 
Thesextent of foreion citizenship in Canada seat can historicwnd on 
point. fhe totals of sforeion borncase 4d proportion) Of ticmeouat 
population has been declining gradually. Regions of settlement in 
Canada for certain immigrant groups are highly selective. The 
seOCraphiiCc diStributton Of LOreron ci tizensnipeiseal tain! yesmooun 
correlate of percentage foreign borm wrthysome notable exceptions. 
There isa high degree or variability in) thesproportions  Ofetoreion 
bornato foreisenvcitizen foreparticularmatiOnahiGies on.On loin. 

This: Variation cannot simply §bevexplainedewithereterences compe: ods 
of immigration. The possible effects of group size have been examined 
and the possible effects of urban pooling have been observed as it 


affects entry into the citizenship process. The case is made that 
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the Toronto population has netted the double effects of both size 

and urban pooling as first a provincial, and secondly, a metropolitan 
pnenomenon.. ihis is a partial justification for the choicé of a 
Toronto-centred survey and for the use of Toronto as a case study 

in the Public Use Sample analysis. There is little doubt it re- 
presents the most favourable location for the analysis of Citizen- 
ship Revrstracions branch! s special concerns’. 

Table 12 gives a profile extracted from previous tables of the 
changes in raw percentage foreign born with foreign citizenship, for 
selected groups, es we focus down from the national to the city level. 
The target groups refer to the groups used. in further analysis in this 
report but some of the other groups noted were selected by the Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State in the research prospectus as potential 
proups for examination. “In the best of all possible: research worlds 


it would have been fortunate if they could have been included. 
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Table 12 Summary of specific country groups with raw percentage 
index of foreign born with foreign citizenship for Canada, 
Ontario, and Toronto Census Metropolitan Area, 1971 


Country Canada Ontario Toronto CMA 


Tota heoted lle counties 40.8 taal Wi Soe 


Target groups 


United Kingdom 45.6 SOR 60.2 
Italy Dowel Sets: 6170 
Greece Sie S70 DOr 
Portugal (and Spain 752.0 80.9 7 OO 
for Toronto CMA) 

Others of comparative 

HIVECTES G 
United States 46.3 oe ee, GOzy, 
France 60.4 40.6 Ae 
Germany 5159 Oo 2ere 56.1 
Netherlands 25.4 Zo 50-1 
Poland 8.0 33 14.1 
UsosoeRt aie 0 (Sie dl 


Source: Summary of data in tables 8 and 9 
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3 PUBLIC USE SAMPLE ANALYSIS 
eal Introduction 


The preceding chapter allowed us to examine very large aggregates 
narrowing down from the national to the particular city level. This 
has revealed that the demographic properties which bear on the nature 
Of Citizenship can most adequately be examined for diversity by looking 
at the. Census Metropolitan Areas of either Toronto or Montreal. 

The analysis of data in this section is based on individual 
Tecord Gata for aalein J00ssample=taken from the 1971 eens.” A sample 
from the census is a valuable tool. With this data the user can 
generate output which is structured to his needs. In this way, for the 
census variables which we have chosen to examine, we have developed a 
parallel system of analysis to the survey sample data in the next chapter. 
The varitables-avyamlable are limited in this census sample to certain 
individual variables. That is, the set of family and household 
characteristics examined by the census are not available to us for 
analysis, because they are part of separate and non-linked files which 
dOenOtscOntaim tice citizenship. Variable. elhe key to this analysis 
ices imply sthemexp Oracioneor the structuralliinature of Citizenship for 


the target groups along dimensions of age, education, income, etc. 


1 Details can be found in Appendix E of the working research report. 


oye 


This has proven to be a worthy endeavour. 

The major problem with census analysis is the richness and 
diversity of the data source. We must limit our focus or go somewhat 
overboard with interpretation. We have mentioned that it makes sense 
to explore citizenship diversity at the Census Metropolitan Area level. 
Ihe Public Use Sample offers use loronto and Montreal ands lablosls 
breaks down the available cases for each city. We have selected a 
number Of Specisic cOUNtricsetoOr sents. tables Inescecases Navesbeen 
sample weighted with two zeros (Since every casemissequale to aewergne 
OL 00). eine the tilew there sare. for ans tance. Onives7 oO. persons aporl 
in the United States who are resident in the Toronto Census Metropolitan 
Area, and 280 in Montreal. 

What-asvcléar from Table lo issthat. more tcases are avaltablewror 
ANAL ySi se 1rawe .OCUuSeOn, LOLOntO. = liisaismespeci ally trues LOrerarces 
groups with origins in the United Kingdom, Italy, Greece and Portugal. 
We could aggregate the two cities into a total cases frame, but we 
feel the evidence trom Chapter 2 precludes sich yrouping sane tee lmuiae 
it is better to examine the discrete Toronto Census Metropolitan Area 
in detail and avoid the confounding, which is bound to occur, if the 
two cities are lumped together. Partialling of data on Montreal has 
been done), ibuc 15 not sincludedi here - ase rt doubles, the <complexntiy 208 
the analysis. 

A mote 1s necessary On the prop lemiof opain we lneshublic Use 
Sampie data on some variables are categorically mixed. The birth- 
place variable for instance, groups Portugal and Spain together. 


While this creates a file with a few more cases it alters the purity 


Do 


Table 13. Public use sample birthplace for selected countries, 
total counts, Census Metropolitan Areas Toronto and 
Montreal, 1971 


a 


rublic use Country of Census Metro- Fotal 
sample code Dich politan Areas Cases 
Toronto Montreal 
13 United States 37,800 28,000 65,800 
1S France 3,800 24, 100 30,900 
16 Germany 45,200 PGneLOU 61500 
he Netherlands 16,900 4,100 21,000 
20 United Kingdom 261,300 56,500 317,800 
oe Greece 57,900 27900 63,400 
26 Italy 164,600 88,400 255,000 
24 Portugal and 
Spain 36,000 13,900 49 ,900 
26 Poland 41,100 21,600 62,700 
27 UeSaoeR: 37 ,400 Poe O00 555200 
29 China LSaL00 252500 38,400 
30 India and 
Pakistan 127,200 5,200 17,400 
55 West Indies and 
Latin America 49 ,700 18,400 68,100 


Seurce.. sotat istics Canada, 1971 Public Use Sample tape 


of the analysis. We do not have data which indicate the true proportion 
of Spaniards to Portuguese for Toronto. Data from Table 3 indicate 

that at the national level if the Portuguese and the Spaniards were 
grouped, the immigrants from Spain would be 12% of the total. At the 


province of Ontario level, they would be 7.2%. We are using the latter 
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figure as an estimate in the Public Use Sample totals of the pro- 
portion from. Spain. This estimate aside, we are treating the “Portugal 
and Spain" category as homogeneous in character until further evidence 


indicates an error in judgement. 


o.2 Accuracy of sample estimates 


One of the virtues of ithe Public Use Sample should be its 
accuracy in estimating population parameters. While it is still a 
sample, it) isea unique kindsof sample since at was chosen from the 
exhaustive list of all members of the population. For a few of the 
COUNTIES 1 the tile we have poch the samp! escouncessandstie vocal 
official counts from published census sources for the Toronto and Mon- 
treal Gensus MetropolatansAreds™ 

Table 14 compares~this data. We would expect high levels of 
accuracy in the sample and such accuracy is obtained when data are 
averaged over a number of observations. In some individual rows the 
estimates are conclusive ain their accuracy 9 ehoreins tance. 1nechie 
case of West Indies and Latin America, for Toronto Census Metro- 
pOlatan= Area, the crrormiselessuchan ehesrounding nro fOnebotn 
estimates. In other cases, they would not adequately meet a 98% con- 
fidence: interval (e.¢.,, United States in Montreal) -=sance: theserror 
halved is greater than 3%. Size of a subgroup alone does not seem 
to increase the confidence since the United Kingdom respondents born 
in Toronto have an error which would just meet 98% confidence. This 


sample estimation from such a unique sample gives us some insight 


Ss 


Table 14 Estimates of public use sample error using birthplace for Toronto 


and Montreal Census Metropolitan Areas for selected countries, 1971 


Country of birth Census Metropolitan Areas 


Toronto Montreal 

BAUS: OLEcrad % Eauzor Official % 

count count error count count error 
United States 577,000 55.050 AS be 28,000 26,550 ey 
United Kingdom ZO1s 500 Zoli 14.0 56,500 56,590 -0.1 
Germany 45,200 45 ,380 -0.4 LTOGLOO0 S975 +0.8 
Italy 164,600 164,985 -0.2 88,400 87 ,660 ian Olas: 
UsSeS. Re 37,400 Sip O50 Sie 15,800 16,020 -1.4 
West Indies and 
Latin America 49,700 49,770 -0.1 18,400 18,920 -2.7 
Average error ae ye) el) Ae. 


source: Statistics Canada, 1971 Census and Public’ Use Sample tape 
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into the possible accuracy of survey sample estimators. We will not dwell 
on this issue, but sees may be more useful as test grounds for hy- 
potheses than as bases for population point estimates. At any rate, 
survey sampling in human populations for a 95% confidence of estimators 


is a tricky task if these census data are indicative of margins of error. 


Cran Basic. distribution 


In the previous chapter we calculated a Raw Percentage Index of 


foreign citizenship for a particular nation as a proportion of the total 
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who. claimed ‘that. nation asa country“oL birth) in Table: Is swe-navesan 
accurate estimate of the True Percentage Index for the four target 
countries of origin in the Toronto and Montreal Census Metropolitan Areas. 
If the reader refers to Table 9, we note a very close correspondence 
between the Raw Index andsthe Iruc Index putsonly torsGreece italy, 

and the Portugal and Spain groups. There is an overestimate of foreign 
citizenship for the United Kingdom of about 10% in both Toronto and 
Montreal in the Raw Index (Table 9). This must have come about because 
substantial numbers (say about 20,000 in Toronto) of individuals have 
United Kingdom citizenship, but were not born in the United Kingdom. 
These cases are quite unusual’ and we have not been able to explore their 
nature. We can speculate, however, that they may be part of the "'tran- 
silient" migrant stream which Richmond (1967) has identified where 
allegiance is somewhat nebulous and mobility is international. 

Table U5 einforms: us, though, that- tor most’ nations: of. ori oim our 
raw “index .Of fOrelon Citizens assed Leasonaple estimator for chespopu la 
tCionveven when pertialled by reorvon. | [hes tablertalso indicates stnaemtne 
United Kingdom group has a lower proportion of foreign citizens, when 
we are examining discrete individuals, who claim to have been born in 
the United Kingdom. Further, 1t indicates that United Kingdom citizen- 
ship is a complex of many nationalities of origin some of which may 


have been exported twice, perhaps by double migration. 


Table tS<also portrays: thatthe target groups dre Wa) well above 
the total national average in the proportion of toreien citizens.» (Db) welt 
above metropolitan averages for proportion of foreign citizens, and 


(c) differentiated significantly between one another in the proportions 


= 


Table 15 Corrected public use sample birthplace for target groups by 
citizenship status, all ages and periods of immigration, 
Toronto and Montreal Census Metropolitan Areas, 1971 


Country of birth Toronto Montreal 

Canadian Foreign Canadian Foreign 

CrtizZenshtp ee catrzenshap C1EIZenshipr citizenship 

% (n) % (n) id (n) Gey, 
United Kingdom AO SO se O05 lee el Gly S05) DUO Soon AON2= (227) 
Greece ENS cole (Oy ier Ye 10 hey) Ae oe ED) 56.5 (144) 
Italy 59-4 (048 )8 60.6 ( =998) 48.8 (431) Sie 455) 
Portugal and Spain Aa Si) ae Ok Ce LS) 30:.9' (43) 69°S1 1.696) 
Total for above AA 22204 8) oboe 9 (23794) SUn Lut o25) 49.9 (920) 
countries 


SOULCe 7) otatistacs Canada «19/1 sPublicalse, Samplestape 


who have become Canadian citizens. On balance, the immigrants of these 
SLroOups wave, a ereatew Chance Of becoming a citizen if they live in 
Montreal even for the very reluctant groups such as the Portuguese. 
These data serve to confirm much of our analysis in Chapter 2. 

Table 16 partials the data from Table 15 by age class. Life- 
cycle is probably the single most important collinear variable in 
Social research. In causal analysis it precedes virtually every other 
variable, and so we are including it here as a basic distribution 
variable. The differences in Table 16 are very revealing. Because age 


is so strongly correlated with other traditional structural variables 
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(ev. educetions, income) ,’ Table 16. “exenpla tires smuichsorethe.overall 
variance in this problem,, Further, age is likely strongly correlated 
with residency, the "identification" elements which Richmond (1974) argues 
compose a socio-psychological explanation for a change of citizen- 
ship. 

Two features of Tableo lo are salient. First,. there is the strong 
positive association between greater age and greater proportions 
Canadian. cieizens,. except Lorat nes Lortugueses ands opaldsii= CLOUD mawae be 
theres icswa sd Onisli Canter ceminetneapropont1 ONssOtmrorelonmelelzens 
among those over age 51. The-second feature is the clear shift in the 
proportions that are Canadian citizens between the 35 and younger 
groups, and 36 and older groups. On this model, immigrants would come 
to Canada between the ages of 21 and 35 and take out citizenship about 
ISeyears, later salnis 1S5.n0tsane unTeasonab Lesaverave. assumption .buUe 
it implvéess thatmattent ions should bendirecteds tom thisraves 50m tOnl0 
group as the subset of individuals with the greatest propensity for an 
alceratlon.Or sthelre One lon sca tuzensitp. miner Older -AvemCroupe Colm pics) 
may be more anvolvedjin the long term processes of identification, 
but among the southern Europeans a slowing occurs in the proportions 
added who become citizens after age 50. As for the United Kingdom 
group, while age may not always bring wisdom, it ultimately seems to 
Teade tor Citizensinip. 

In some ways, it seems unfair, when computing the proportion 
horeron citizen, tomnciudeschi ldren.=) Certainly stromachess candpolme 
of registration it only makes sense to determine the numbers of 


adults who can become or have become citizens for the target groups. 
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Similarly, until very recently, five years of residence was required before 
most individuals could become citizens, so we cannot fairly refer to 
foreign citizens with potential for citizenship when the legal access is 
unavailable. 

Table 17 has deleted minors (as defined in 1971) and individuals 
whose period of immigration was after 1966, and, therefore, had less 
than five years of residency by census time. Here we see that the 
percentage foreign citizen has been lowered somewhat. The United 
Kingdom foreign citizens have dropped considerably from the totals in 
Tables15., United Kingdom foreipen citizenship im thessenerals population 
seems as much a function of the totals of their numbers and some recent 
Mieration, as ats is a consequence ofanon-reerstration.«. ln lables bpetne 
Portugal and Spain group also gain a greater proportion of Canadian 
citizens. “The recency of theiremicration an the period, 196060 to LO7ishad 
probably -intlated: their proportions under forei on Citizen ing theserr iter 
tables... The Italians are relatively stable from earlier calculations 


and the Greeks gain the most Canadian citizens. 
Se4e BCOLUrelabessOTecror Zens 
In our examination of this datasource (N = SecA ae we have 


generated a series of three-way table analyses. We have used citizen- 


ship status as the dependent variable and have treated it dichotomously 


: These are the cases in Table 17 who were legal adults with five years 
of resadency in 19717 
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Table 17. Adult (21 and over) proportion with five year residency 
showing Canadian citizens and foreign citizens for target 
nationality groups, Toronto Census Metropolitan Area, 1971 


EEE 


Country “of birth Canadian Foreign 
Cmt 76n CasizZen 
% % % (n) 
United Kingdom 62.1 SES) 100 (1985) 
Greece Syoy ae) 44.4 100 C252) 
Italy 47.8 D2ae 100 CLS iro) 
Portugal and Spain Brel 62.9 100 (eS) 
Lota (3,564) 


ee 


Source; Statistics Canada, 1971 Census Public Usersample tape 


as either Canadian or foreign citizen. We have introduced a number of 
proposed independent variables, available to us from the same file of 
data, and we have controlled the data by country of birth for our four 
target groups. To generate this analysis, considerable restructuring 
Ofethewdatausctuwasinecessary. sot ricthy speaking, this i1s°still two-way 
analysis, since by controlling for country of birth we are really 

merely selecting a country of birth subsample and examining the dis- 
tributions. But this strategy aids our comparative interpretation of 
these groups by nationality of origin and creates valuable tables 


for examination. 
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From this analysis four Clusters of structural variables have 
emerged: period of immigration, personal attributes, literacy level, 
and socioeconomic status gradients. Each creates distinct but 
separate influences on the data. We will deal with each in turn, and 


then comment on the possible interactive effects. 
3.41 Period of immigration 


As can be quickly ascertained by the contents of Table 18, length 
of residency in Canada, as indexed by period of immigration, is by far 


the most linear correlate we have examined so far. Several features of 


this table are of note. Prewar immigrants from these groups had produced 
by 197) “over .92% of their cohort with Canadianscitizenship. lime . at 
least when spread over 30 plus years, is obviously a leveler. Using a 
conception, which implies that a mode of around 15 years of residency 
for many immigrants is the optimum time to take out citizenship, we 
would expect that changes in citizenship would likely fade quickly after 
Say 20 years of residency. this retlects a popular conception that 
people would accommodate, over time, to their foreign citizenship 
Status, and as they. age, they would “not; want to bother" with the 
procedure. /Instead, these data in Table 18 note that the move over 


time to citizenship is accelerative, especially for the United Kingdom 


and Italian groups.| 


In this regard, the takeoff phase is noted in the break be- 


tween the 1956-60 and the 1961-65 periods. These figures reflect our 
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earlier posed age model, where the distribution sharpens at the 10 to 
15. years of residency. mark. One Can see, however. thacstne snatpness 
of the rising curve is pushed back five more years to the 1946-55 
period in the case of the United Kingdom and Italian groups. These 
periods: of immigration dre part.of the structure Om che ub temuse 
Sample data set and we have not pooled these years together ourselves. 
We would have, laked “to plot histograms by Specitre year bue this sisenoc 
possible. 7Atter 19655 the data is arrancedaby simple- years. aWe pave 
included 1966 (thé basic five years) to establish some idea of any, 
trenase lO LTapid —weo1stration.. Numbersvare tiny LOl cnis) perlOdepuurd 
few rapid registrants are coming forward. (in sum, residency by period 
of immigration is a major independent variable/ In Chiiserecard = ices 
hike thes agesorslirercyele Variable = Weenave: NOte pursued a scONOne 
analysis, where we control in the remaining tables by period of immigra- 


tron, since a much larger subsample woulda be needed to pursue four— 


way analysis. 
eS gt hs Personal attributes 


Among the personal "attributes “examined, «gender 1s thetmost routine. 
Table 19"indicates that while there is virtually no variageLoneror the 
United Kingdom group, the Greek and Italian males are more likely to be 
Canadian citizens... Where as, by implication a oreatersacorevatespoo: 
of females with potential to become registrants for these groups. 
For the Portuguese and «Spanish» <group this™relationship as reversed: 


Table 20 contains some surprising relationships. To be married 
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Table 19 Citizenship status by sex for adults with five year residency 
in target groups, Toronto Census Metropolitan area.1¢71 in 


percent 
Target group Male Female 
Cane cre FOP! seit. Can 2-C.c BOr. Cat 
% % % % (n) 
United Kingdom oe ee 38.5 624 37.6 (1,935) 
Greece D9eZ 40.8 50.9 49.1 252) 
Italy 52,4 47.6 Ae 57ies Gh b76F 
pares Ua 33.3 66.7 41.1 58.9 ¢ 152) 


Spain 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1971 Public Use Sample tape 


is largely a deterrent to becoming a Canadian citizen: Single persons, 
by choice or chance, have Canadian citizenship in greater proportions. 
This is especially notable for the widowed United Kingdom group, where 
age is again at play, the single and widowed Greeks, the single Por- 
tuguese and Spanish, and the divorced and separated United Kingdom 

and Italian groups. We would argue that this is a consequence of the 
dual citizenship status which can be arranged through marriage. That 
is, in a marriage one partner may retain a former citizenship, and 

the other may become Canadian. This leaves all options open for return 
migration, double migration, or permanent settlement since many coun- 
tries honour legal citizenship through the status of any one marriage 


partner. 
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Table 21 Citizenship status by household relation for adults with 
five year residency in target groups, Toronto Census Metro- 
politen Area, 1971 an percent 


Target group Head Wife Other 
Can. Por: Canin FOr. Can Fox 
Crt: Cre: Cl bemerCit. Cit. Carty: 
% % % % % % (n) 

United Kingdom 66.9 By Steal: Soe AOS 65.2 34.8 (15985) 
Greece 60.3 SOR DOR OF 5070 5520 A6y7 e252) 
Italy 5AM6 45.4 AZ OER 5 S..0 AS 8 Son (RSL7G) 
Portugal 
and Spain 35.4 64.6 AA 6 (55o4 Ze One Cr 454) 


Source: otdtistircs Canada, 41971) Public, UsevSample tape 


ASthivd personal vattribute noted an lable,2l rs: the household 


relationship. This variable is really a blend of gender and marital 


status. The male heads of households dominate the proportions with 
Canadian’ citizenship with two notable exceptions.’ The “other' category 
for the United Kingdom group likely contains many of the widowed, 
single. “davorced, and separated individuals’ from Table 20. °Their high 
proportions shown in Table 20, are carried over into Table 21. Also, we 
must note that for the Portuguese and Spanish group the wives are 
much more likely to be Canadian citizens. 

Lastly, we should look again at the age distribution, as we 


did in Table 16, but this time deleting those who had less than 
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Table 22 Citizenship status by age groups for adults with five year 
residency in target groups, Toronto Census Metropolitan Area 
1971, 2n percent 


Target group Age Zl to 35 ASEcSG: 60250 Age 51 

Can FOr Can Fou: Can FOE 

CLE es. Ga ee Cit it a Caste, 

% % % % % % (n) 
United Kingdom 20.9 69.1 49.6 50.4 Sls TSa5 Cis93S) 
Greece 46.4 53.0 56.5 43.5 75.0 Z5~0 (2252) 
Italy 40.9 Dosa Sy Ae! 47.8 54eL 45.9 CPLA) 
Portugal 
and Spain 29 TOTS 43.9 SO OS. 619 (oe tod) 


Source; Statistics “Canada, 1971 Public Use Sample tape 


five years of residency and those under age 21. Table 22 displays 

the relatively smooth increases in Canadian citizenship with age, 

which are again more pronounced for the United Kingdom and Greek groups. 
We suggest that the leveling in the Italian group, and the decline in the 
Portuguese and Spanish group for age 51 plus, result from greater pro- 
portions in this age group with relatively recent periods of immigra- 
tion. «¢ This; ds. aneartitacts~of fChevmi gration Ofsthes pareness ofamany 
established immigrant families who wish to have the whole family to- 
gether again. These more elderly immigrants, we suggest, are highly 


unlikely tos changentheiricitizenships 
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3.43 Literacy level 


Getting naturalization contains two procedural elements which are 
unavoidable. Some knowledge of Canada is necessary and some facility 
in one of the official languages is required. The ability to get this 
knowledge often rests on an individual's perception of their possible 
ease of comprehension. We would expect that the level of education 
might determine any resistance to "knowing about Canada''. Table 23 con- 
firms this but only for the Greece, Italy, and the Portugal and Spain 
ULOupS.) plt sts also evident that the level of skill determining this 
welationwisS at the juncture between grade and hich school.’ University 
Pepe ce adds few Canadian citizens or generally deters entry 
somewhat, Of particular interest is the higher proportion of Canadians 
in the United Kingdom group (82%) with low levels of education. Some 
of this may stem from the differences in the definition of grade or 
primary school for the United Kingdom group. Further, entry into the 
higher forms in the United Kingdom has been historically controlled. 
These considerations aside, this correlation is notable as the strongest 
relationship so far established for the United Kingdom group. 

The census utilizes a question to establish the language of the 
home. We had expected to find few cell entries for the use of English 
or French in the home for the Italians, Greeks and Portuguese. In fact, 
the smallest cell contained 12 cases for the Portuguese with foreign 


citizenship and official language use from their subgroup total of 151. 


Raw numbers are very small for the groups other than the U.K. group. 
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Table 23 Citizenship status by level of schooling for adults with five 
year residency in target groups, Toronto Census Metropolitan 
Area 197 wane percent 


Target group Grade school Some or all Some or all 
orsiess high school university 
Can. Bor, Can. For. Can. For. 
Cats Cute eagey Cais CUCs enews 
% % % % % % (n) 
United Kingdom 81.9 Mosca 54.9 Aten | Die 42.8 (1985 } 
Greece 54.0 46.0 6059 aoe ik 50.0 502.0 (Gee 52) 
Italy 43.4 DOR. 64.5 5535 65/0 eee) GE Ge) 
Portugal 
and Spain 5526 66.4 48.6 51.4 S355 COn7 (oe 5 19 
Source; otatastics, Canada. 1971. Public) Use Sample tape 


We can assume these proportional differences in Table 24 are reasonably 
safe for interpretation. The correlation of official language use with 
naturalization is very strong. Use of one of the, official languages in 
the home is a powerful index of assimilation for immigrant groups. 

The relationship is displayed again in Table 25. The 1971 census 
asked individuals if they had even minimal official language skills. 
This was defined in the census question jas the abiiity to carry oned 
simple conversation in English or French. Those without official language 
skills are seriously limited in their access to citizenship. What is 
more disturbing, however, is the admission by individuals that they 
have citizenship but cannot report any official language facility. This 


is based on their own personal assessment of their skills, but Citizen- 
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Table 24 Citizenship status by language of the home for adults with five 
year residency in target groups, Toronto Census Metropolitan 
Area 1971 ani percent 


Target group Official language Other language 
Can SGre. FOrne Cate Cann 1 (Ca te F On ee CHt 
% 9 % % (n) 

United Kingdom - - - - (12935) 
Greece 70.6 294 Since 48.3 (em 252) 
Italy Upstee 218 4235 oi Age. (13170) 
Portugal 

and Spain Se 42.9 oy sees: G75 Gy 15%) 

SOURCES Statistics Canada, 1971 Publie Use Sample tape 


ship Branch should evaluate this evidence in light of the language skill 
requirementsig” in passingemssnould alsoiwbe noted that, iniboth ‘tables 
24 and 25, the Greeks seem the least likely to let the official language 


Fequirement-deter their drive torcitizenship- 


3.44 Census socioeconomic status gradients 

Avstructural examination Of Citizenship correlates would‘ not be 
complete without determining any possible relationship between socio- 
economie Status and citizenship. We look first at labour force Status 
in Table 26. Getting and holding jobs may have implications for citizen- 
ship. These appear from the table to be minor and proportions for the 
unemployed Portuguese and Spanish are small numerically and should be 


discounted. The most noticeable distinction occurs for the Greeks. 
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Table 25 Citizenship status by official language skills for adults 
with five year residency in target groups, Toronto Census 
Metropolitan Area 1971 in percent 


Target group Ofoterale ski Urs No-official skilts 
Can. tere FOr... CLe Ua Cie EO C1 
% % % % (n) 

United Kingdom ~ - - - (15985) 
Greece Shes 41.8 Sh, G25 Ce 252) 
Italy 5O..0 43.3 26.9 Tou GLa 6} 
Portugal 

and Spain 59D 60.5 Zoo TANS) ( <L515) 


Source: Statastics/ Canada, 1971 Public Use Samplestape 


Table 26 Citizenship status by labour force status for adults with 
five year residency in target groups, Toronto;Census Metro- 
politan Area 1971 in percent 


Target group Employed Unemployed Not inforce 

Can. HOI, Can. For, Can. Bor, 

eres erc: a se Circe cits iy tae 

% % % % % % (n) 

United Kingdom Doe 47.8 49.0 Sly. LoS 24.5 (1,985) 
Greece 54.0 46.0 40.0 60.0 6176 Sa e2 ( = 252) 
Italy 49.7 S053 Lens 5407 43.8 5o. 2 Chi) 
Portugal 
and Spain 34.3 Gor 0.0 100.0 45.5 5459 ES} 


— _— — — — ——————————————— OOOO Oe ee _—_— 


Source: Statistics Canada, I97l Public Use Sample tape 


Employment is a determinant but being out of the labour force altogether 


is a greater determinant of Canadian citizenship. This would appear 
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to contradict the earlier evidence that among the Greeks, male heads 

of households are more likely to be citizens. We suggest that age is 
the variable at work. Substantial proportions of retired Greeks in the 
population are citizens... whe: rise in sout of plabour, force’ United 
Kingdom persons with Canadian citizenship is likely subject to the 

same effect. 

Table 27 has taken a number of occupational classes offered in the 
Gensus aidereduced tnem comthnree clusters «= In thissanalysis, patterns 
of citizenship for the United Kingdom group are least influenced by 
eOccupabtonal Class#and» thes ttalvans are thermostratrecteda. Theres 
small numeric representation in the professional and technical class 
for some of these nationalities. A better way of examining the table 
is to focus on the Blue Collar, White Collar distinction. There is no 
change across classes for the United Kingdom and Greek groups. Higher 
proportions of Canadian citizens occur for the Italian white collar 
Classe lmced SeOlcsOLetneestrongest comrelaces found for the Italians. 
The Portuguese are moderately, but still inversely, correlated by 
OCCUPA e1ONal classe eT inesaincredse Ik propoxrcions Of Citizens for the 
"Not app.'' category is again, we suggest, a consequence of older age 
groups. Occupational status appears to work quite selectively and we, 
had Vexpectedestrongver correlates. 

One of the suspicions raised from observation of Table 27, is 
that occupational status may be a poor index of socioeconomic status 
for immigrant groups. We have hypothetically inferred that better 
structural positions in the society would lead to Canadian citizenship. 


If jobs are not related to higher status in society, perhaps income 
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Table 27 Citizenship status by occupational status for adults with five 
year residency in target groups, Toronto Census Metropolitan 
Area 1971 in percent 


Target group PrOhmana White Blue Not 
Cech: COLtaG collar app. 
Gait. Pou. Can. ROL, Can. EO. Can. For. 
Cite Cite Cite CaGes Cite Crte Cate Cate 
% % %, % % % 2, % 
(0) () (0) ) (0) 0) 0 (o} 


United Kingdom’ 58.1 4.41.9 lie ASS 591.4 48.6 1G Lee 2oeO (1 
Greece O27, alo SOO met OZ 52.6 47.4 O27 Sa Bou ( 
Italy 75 Onl aoe TAs 8 Bee Dre 44.7 55.3 42) pene a 
Portugal 

and Spain 40.0 60.0 DUS mmnO oc Bie S POL 56,0) 702.0 ( 
pource: Statistics Canada, 1971 Public Use Sample tape 


may be, or again the hypothesis may be false. Table 28 and Table 29 
elaborate the extent to which income matters. The relationships are 

all strong but highly differentiated. The United Kingdom and the Portugal 
and Spain groups display a curvilinear distribution. Low and high in- 
come groups contain more Canadian citizens. The Greeks and Italians 

have strong linear relationships, as the income group gets higher, so do 
the proportions of citizens. «Thissas especially marked among the Greeks: 
These income gradients have greater explanatory power than occupational 


status does,and we tend to favor them as the most adequate index of 
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socioeconomic status. It should be noted that the cutting points for 
these income levels were set quite low. High income began at $20,000 


for families, .and 515.000 for individuals. “Butethat was 1971) 


ouS Implications 


We will briefly examine a few salient features of this analysis. 
Age, sex, official language skills, period since immigration, and 
personal income are the most powerful structural correlates of varia- 
tion. Two of these variables biologically structure an individual's 
relations ina sociéty and ithe ‘other “three culturally “adjust individuals 
CO pattems oLjassimi lacion.- They sare allt linked stoustatus sandsprestise 
in society. The most marked overall trend in the data is that citizen- 
ship is the consequence of status integration into the majority society 
in other ispherestot “lites: “These datavcast “into question the 1dea*that 
people become citizens because they are personally motivated. We will 
not argue that the structural determinants of citizenship are sufficient, 
but as with the demographic data, if we had no other source, we would 
have to use these data as guides. 

Models or patterns for each particular group using these inferences 


will be pursued after some attention is given to the survey. 
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4 TORONTO SURVEY 


4.1 Introduction to survey analysis 


Survey research inthe social sciences, a widely used jfechnaque 
for the systematic gathering of evidence from a sample of individuals, 
has *twoeparticulanr uses syghirsu; lt. adlowsepointrestimatves Flom che 
dustributioneof .an cattribuce Ontan attitude inega defined pdpulation. 
This use is widely employed by a variety of organizations and in- 
dividuals in public and private research. Such work is done to find out 
about new trends and population characteristics (e.g. voting polls), 
or to monitor or update previously gathered information (eg. Statistics 
Canada labour force surveys). A second use for surveys is the testing 
of research hypotheses in a certain defined population. This is possible 
because the random sample selection procedure allows the proper use 
Of Istacisiticalkeand« correlatrone techniques = Ihas, second tusc tends ate 
involve inference and confirmation and is performed more often by 
institutional researchers than by private organizations. 

Survey analysis has a number of drawbacks. No sample to population 
estimativonstechnique wil ley reldtpertectmmesults amine separticmlar 
research though the advantages outweigh the problems. Since 1971, 
no new census data on citizenship has been collected and none will be 
forthcoming until the 1981 census is analysed. A survey provides us 
with point estimates on the citizenship process, as an intercensal 
guide. In this way the survey acts as a tool to update our knowledge 


from the 1971 data found in Chapter 3. A survey also allows us to 
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gather a range of informants’ opinions, attitudes, and behaviors on 

the place=and? process orci tizenshiprin immigrant life.’ © This, to our 
knowledge, has not been done before, at least not systematically. 
Previous surveys have been done on immigrant populations* and questions 
on citizenship status have been included but no survey has yet focused 
entirely on citizenship and its relation to other immigrant experiences. 
Much of the information gathered is new information about the character 
of citizenship. This survey has also allowed us to gather a range of 
information on various immigrant experiences and perceptions. In 
designing the survey we wished to explore a number of hypothetical 
status relations that could exist between the immigrant and the majority 
Canadian society. This was done to test the general idea that taking 
OUtRCiCUzZenshl ppaperse 1S pot anconscquenceror establishing = fuller 
participation in Canada, and of being granted fuller participation in 


Canada. 
A 2a basver characterastics, of the sample 


The data for this chapter's analysis are taken from information 
obtained from 644 respondents selected by a stratified multistage random 
selection process (Appendix 1).The target population was defined as all 
those United Kingdom, Greek, Italian or Portuguese immigrants, age 18 
or older with five eee residency in Canada, and living in high 


residential density census tract areas of Metropolitan Toronto. The 


Tee particularly the work of Richmond (1967) and O'Bryan et al. (1976). 


a This study was done before the implementation of the new three year 
residency rule. 
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survey instrument along with raw marginals can be found in Appendix 2. 
The sample has proved to be amply representative. Table 30 gives 
the basic distribution of individual cases by nationality of origin 
and citizenship status. This data is compared with data extracted 
from census sample Table 17, where the distributions are also for adults 
with five year nee ideneyel The differences over time for the United 
canecond group 2s vintualiyenily Simulariv ithe: datierencerbetweens tie 
1971 census count’ and) thei Italian subsample is very small.) TherGreeks 
have the highest proportional difference for the two time points, but 
IC ssn therpreds Cted direction hate Seemore sGrecksiminutieesuLyey, 
sample count are now Ganadian’ cituzens. = From,our carlierediscussion, 
the Greeks are the only group for which we could reasonably expect the 
proportions to change markedly in the five year interval. We suggest 
that as ay pointiestimate, thessurvey sample proportions fare now ithe 
likely distribution for citizenship among the Greek immigrant group. 
We would not assert this if the correspondence between the other groups 
were not as close as it turned out to be. Similarly the survey sample 


data imply a minor proportional decline over time in the Portuguese 


; The Public Use Sample contains two deviations from our survey 

sample design. First at covers all of CG M-A.. Toronto whereas, the 

survey sample only covers limited geographic areas and secondly it is 
based on ages 21 and over, instead of 18 and over as in the survey 
sample.°) The) definition of an-adultehas, changedmine the anterim:. Nereher 
of these factors: should) creatly, influence differences any the propormaons. 


é Defined in the survey as a pool of respondents from England, Northern 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 
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Table 30 Sample cases by nationality of origin and citizenship status 
compared with public use sample data for 1971 in percent 


Origin Citizenship Cases % of % of 1 Oe oe 
Status total nationality % of 
sample subsample nationality 
subsample 
% % % 
United Canadian citizen LDS WS 62.0 6Ze1 
Kingdom Foreign citizen 69 1027 58.0 Sino 
rea lien Canadian citizen 88 Lore? 48.8 47.8 
Foréign citizen 92 14.3 yy A Dae 
aera Canadian citizen 84 £520 64.1 Se 
Foreign citizen 47 VAS 559 44.4 
Dott egeee Canadian citizen 55 Sez S55 Sie 
8 Foreign citizen ogman bec 64.7 62.9 
Total Canadian citizen 539 S256 Seine! 
Total Foreign citizen 505 47.4 44.1] 
Grand total 644 
Source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


with citizenship. This may reflect a decline of registrations for the 
Portuguese. We suggest this may be a result of the political uncertainty 
in Portugal during the recent five year interval, for those anticipating 


return migration. 
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Table 31 Respondent characteristics (N = 644) 


A Respondent's sex 


Male 5Ar 5% 
Female 45.5% 


B Respondent's age 
Range 18 to 88 
Mean 44.7 
Median 38 
Modes 28 and 36 


CG Relation of respondent. to head 


of house 
Head 54.0% 
Spouse 33.2% 
Child 9.5% 


Other related 2.5% 
Other non- 
related 0.8% 


D) Respondentts country sof bareth 


England 13-77% 
N. Ireland 5 a6 
Scotland 8.7% 
Wales 0.6% 
Italy 28.0% 
Greece 20.3% 
Portugal 23.4% 


E Respondent's year of immigration 
Ranges ISOi to 1971 


Median 1960 
Mode 1966 


Sources 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 
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Table 32 Household characteristics (N = 644) 


A Sex of head of household 


Male 9 


fe5 
Female 85 


oe of 


B Age of head of house 
Rangea2Z: Comss 
Mean 45.9 
Median 43.3 
Mode 38 


Ceecountry Ob citizenship of head of house 


Canada 52S 
Other ATi 


D Size of household 


One 5.9% 
Two 20.22% 
Three 19.7% 
Four 27.8% 
Five 13.2% 
Sax 6.4% 
7 or more 6.9% 


E Number of children 


None 37.6% 
One 19.1% 
Two 28.0% 
Three 9.3% 
Four or More 6.0% 


source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 
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Under the constraints imposed by the sample design we consider the 
sample fit to 1971 population proportions to be excellent. For the 
purposes of this report we have used unweighted sample data exclusively 
without recourse to population-weighted data. 

Males were 54.5% of the sample, This is a minor over-representa- 
tion of males since we have a calculated census sample estimate for 
these groups of 48.9% males. Ages ranged from 18 to 88 with a mean of 
41.7 years, a median of 38-years® Fandemodes of 28. and 56.) Tabie 3) 
provides a summary of the more basic respondent characteristics in the 
samples lable 52 supplements sthis,) and.supphies™ the distributions scr 


a number of household characteristics in the sample. 


Av5)  sEXperirences withrtne Ciorzenshipy process 


4.31 Those with papers 


One of the functions of this survey was to obtain from respondents 
certain information bearing on their actual potential experiences with 
the Citizenship Registration Branch administrative apparatus. Since an 
independent institute was gathering the data, a fairly objective view 
of the bureaucratic process could be elicited from the respondents. 

Certain preconceptions often colour our reflections on the 
encounters between individuals and administrative offices of the state. 
Some commentators have remarked on the existence of red tape as a 
socia] problem (Gouldner 1952). Our data indicate that whatever other 


failings Citizenship Registration Branch may have, it elicits few 
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negative reactions among those it processes. 

We asked all those who had taken out citizenship if they had 
encountered any difficulties during their processing. Over 93% of 
this subsample claimed there were no problems associated with getting 
Canadian citizenship. Of the 6.6% (n = 22) who had some trouble, only 
14 could actually remember concrete reasons for the difficulties 
they encountered. The majority of the reasons given’ cited crouble 
in learning an official language as the principal source of difficulty. 
Among those who found language a problem, there were several Greeks. 
This is likely associated with the difficulty of learning languages 
which are outside the root sources of one's mother tongue. 

In sum, for those who have taken out citizenship, the entire 
procedure, and this must include all aspects from filing forms to the 
court appearance, is claimed to be relatively problem free. Reports 
of problems in meeting the language requirement are fewer than this 
investigator had anticipated. We might suggest that the learning 
Om cnolishwor French wit tanguagerclasses for potential citizens has 
become minimally important. Ih Ghas context what 1S sought? by. the 
incumbent is not fluency but eertae car ioned Indeed, the reports 
in our data of problems in learning an offical language may stem 


directly from a landed immigrant's failure to exploit that distinction. 


: Transcriptions of open-end questions are found in Appendix D Ot ie 
final working research report. 


Under the 1947 Citizenship Act, there were statutory exemptions ; 
under the 1977 Citizenship Act, the Minister has statutory discretion 
to waive the language requirement in case of special hardship. 
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4.32 Those being processed 


Of the foxergen citizens anvourssanple;. weswoulds<expece itostind.a 
certain proportion who are presently going through the procedures to 
obtain citizenship. Indeed, 9.2% of the individuals with foreign 
citizenship were being processed during the field work stage of the 
survey. It can be inferred from this, that within the Toronto adult 
landed immigrant population, who have met the residency requirement, 
about 8 to 10% are at any given time being dealt with by the Citizen- 
ship Registration Branch. This observation is dependent on the 
plausibility of allowing the four selected groups to represent, by 
both size and rate of entry, all the Toronto immigrant groups. Given 
the effects of averaging across groups, we expect the generalization 
is not unwarranted. 

Again, we asked the few respondents (n = 24), who were being 
processed at the time of the study, if the necessary administrative 
routine presented difficulties. In this small subsample, 66.7% 
claimed they were having no problems; 33.3% (n = 8) mentioned a few 
difficulties. Again, we found that the language requirement was the 
principal source of «concerns \As in?ay previous «finding, learning 
an official language seems to create special probiems for the Greeks.. 
Half of those who cited possible language learning difficulties 
were=GreekveeWe are dealing Inwtiny numberseheres, -andathe general 
impression we gain is that the present administrative process of 
citizenship seems streamlined to please. This is a notable response 


from the sample and dispels any myth that immigrants without official 
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language skills may often be less than enthused in their encounters 
with government offices and bureaucratic routine. 

Of considerable importance in this regard is the fact that of 
eight landed immigrants, who were experiencing difficulty with the 
citizenship process, only two had been discouraged to the point where 
they would terminate their path to Canadian citizenship. One might 
Nave se xpected a.vreater atcricion race even as a result, Of 1d10- 


syncratic change. 


A535 Potential citizens 


Oi7 CONS Tactaple interest co Cie Citizensnip Resistrationm, Dranch 
are the intentions of landed immigrants about becoming Canadian citizens. 
In the landed immigrant subsample, 271 respondents had not made any 
move to register but when directly questioned 80% of these respondents 
claimed that they anticipated entering the Canadian citizenship stream. 
This proportion varied somewhat by specific immigrant group. For 
instance, the United Kingdom landed immigrants had the lowest poten- 
tial for registration. Only 62% of the United Kingdom group claimed 
they were going to get their papers. Among the Greeks, 92% said they 
were going to register. In the Italian group 90%,intended to register. 
The Portuguese fell somewhere in the middle; 79% claimed they would 
become citizens. 

These intentions may be laudable but some index of the strength 


of these intentions can be ascertained only by examining when the 
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Table 33 Length of time suggested until registration for landed 
immigrants by group in percent 


Sample group Period to registration 

year Two to 10 Don't know 

or less years 

% % % (n) 

United Kingdom 6255 ZOO Wee (40) 
Italian 51.8 40.5 ZLE6 (74) 
Greek 6232 Zn Sal (37) 
Portuguese 54.0 Sorak 7.9 (63) 
Total 51.4 34.1 Fas (214) 


Source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


respondents intend to apply for citizenship (Appendix 2, Q.12) Admittedly, 
this is a rough *estimation of strength of conviction, as intentions are 
not always converted into actions. Table 33 gives us a distribution of 
the length of time suggested by those who are landed until they become 
full acituzenss We have meduced therdatasto ¢hree sroups.. Those who 
specified within a year or less. Those who said between 2 to 10 years 
and those who claimed an interest, but did not know when registration 
would occur. 

The Italians clearly deferred the time of registration. Over half 
of this group anticipates registration in the period up to and including 


one year from now. Of the four groups, 14.5% expect to take out 
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citizenship, but cannot determine when. These data are much like a 
sliding index. The closer the time given is to the present, the greater 
the potential for registration. The categories in Table 33 were a 
response to the fairly clear demarcation between the numbers in the 
sample who indicated within the next year, and the numbers who sti- 
pulated from two to an unknown number of years. These data would 
suggest that under present conditions the 51.4% (first year or less) 
are probably the pool from which the majority of potential registrants 
will emerge. 

Among the landed immigrants some 20% claimed they will not become 
citizens. We tried to determine from these respondents the main reason 
for not taking out Canadian citizenship (Appendix 2, Q. 13). About 
75% of this group had certain reasons for their resistance but the reasons 
varied by immigrant group. Among the United Kingdom group old age was 
frequently cited. _Reports -of “-am-toovold-to bother now'' were £re- 
quent., Also); for this group several respondents felt that it has never 
been historically necessary and is of little significance to them. 
These ‘two Variables ianteract, in that their,past experiences of not 
Tegul ring citizenship wikely convince «the older ‘respondents that 
registration is a trivial affair, and their age, then, becomes a 
Simplexcrucch or usta ricateion.. 

Among the Italians the requirement of official language skills 
was cited as a deterrent but these were numerically few. The Greeks 
were conspicuous by their relative absence in answers to this question, 
but return migration was frequently referred to both directly and 


indirectly. The Portuguese, however, implied that some of them have 
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little avowed interest in Canadian citizenship. They expressed their 
strong ties with Portugal, and their being Portuguese, which precludes 
much interest in things Canadian. Coupled with this were a few comments 
expressing a general desire not to tamper with avenues for return 
migration. 

Overall, the United Kingdom respondents were the most likely to 
reason themselves out of the citizenship stream, and they were followed 
numerically by the Portuguese. The reasons, however, were of a 
highly diverse character. The United Kingdom group reasoned that there 
was no immediate advantage; and the Portuguese, that there was in fact 
some disadvantage. 

Speculation was encouraged from respondents over what sorts of 
changes might encourage citizenship registration. Such a speculative 
question (Appendix 2, Q.14) was posed to those who had neither registered 
no“erecéived their papers. Only 71 of, the 505) foreion citizens could 
suggest changes and few could be described as truly thoughtful. Since 
the answers are qualitative, they are best dealt with by thematic 
subset. 

Several respondents declared that 1f«the official language 
Festriction were, latted this wouldsencourage jsrecistrationes ocverall 
respondents stated they could think of no useful changes except the 
lifting of the official language requirement. Under the conditions, 
this answer may have been given as much out of the need to supply a 
response as it was out of any conviction. In this question, since 


official language skill was not fixed upon as a point of contention, 
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it likely is not generally viewed as a deterrent. 

A second area for suggested change concerned various reports on 
the difficulties which adults have learning certain facts for the 
citizenship interview with the judge. These might be termed the 
projected hazards of adult immigrant education. Some respondents felt 
that this requirement could be jettisonned but as with official language 
skill there were not many who fixed on this point. 

A third argument for change was one of simple convenience. Some 
respondents felt that if the offices were around the corner, or the 
registratlon Loris) were to appear av their door, there would be more 
POLeENtlalerecistratrons.68 We suggest that: convenrentaoucletsecan only 
accompany the distribution of essential goods and services in a society. 
If obtaining citizenship were declared essential, some impetus might 
enervemtor thes adeqtate use of such Specialized facilities. 

A few respondents noted that some employers provide only a day 
off during processing. This was deemed inadequate by some respondents. 
They tele that. the employer should be more responsive. 

The themes noted above dealt with procedural changes. The final 
theme called for changes based on status discrimination. A few 
respondents felt that greater differentiation between landed immigrants 
and citizens, in terms of the benefits received and the opportunities 
available, was needed to spur citizenship. This is a simple reward 
model. The suggestions take several forms from the restriction of 
jobs to the carrying of identification cards. What is most remarkable 
about these suggestions is that they come from landed immigrants them- 
selves. One would not normally expect the potential subordinates of 


a coercive policy to be the ones who would suggest it. 
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4.34 Citizenship stream images 


We must now evaluate the idea that the process of citizenship 
manifests a certain image in the minds of both landed immigrants and 
the naturalized who have been processed. With many government applica- 
tions there may be held in common some general notion of the amount 
of time involved in the processing of an application. This seems 
also to be true of the process of naturalization. Among all the res— 
pondents the modal reply indicated that about three months were needed 
to get citizenship. In the total sample, 86% of the respondents, 
estimated between one and six months. Some variation was evident 
though between those with citizenship ana landed immigrants. For ex- 
ample, we grouped into intervals those who said one and two months, three 
months, four to six months, and seven or more months. The United 
Kingdom group with citizenship fell predominantly in the shortest 
Interval, Whiciets a retlection Or Chetrspas erexpermlencesunGeracne 
1946 Citizenship Act, where a court appearance was not necessary for 
British subjects, The Italians, Greeks and Portuguese with citizen- 
ship stated three months as a mode. Italians without Canadian citizen- 
ship either thought processing was quite rapid, one month, or that it 
took about six months. The Greeks and Portuguese without Canadian citizen- 
ship thought it would take between three and six months. The Portuguese 
without Canadian citizenship were also noted as the group with the 
largest proportion who felt getting papers would take a long period of 
time. 

A high profile for personnel of the Department of the Secretary of 


State has been encouraged in the urban ethnic communities in recent 
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years with the establishment of field offices. In the total subsample 
of Italians, Greeks and Portuguese, a certain number, some 14.1% 
(N = 65), were aware of these field offices. The Italians were 
generally the most aware of their presence. The Portuguese without 
Canadian citizenship were the second most aware and the Greeks without 
Canadian citizenship were the least aware of the field offices. 

The 65 individuals who were aware of community workers were asked 
the source of their knowledge. Table 34 gives the survey counts for 


these respondents. 


Table 34 Group survey counts by source of Citizenship Registration Branch 
contact 
Community Radio Informal Church or Other Totals 
organizations and contact social and 
TV agency Dies. 
Italians 5 18 5 Z 5 35 
Greeks i Z 3 1 5 16 
Portuguese 5 4 2 & 2 16 
Totals 17 24 10 6 8 65 


Source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


Most of this general awareness is through media contact but this 
source is only of significance for the Italians. In part this undoubtedly 
reflects the general orientation of the ethnic community radio station 
CHIN to the Metropolitan Italian population. Italians with Canadian 


citizenship most frequently cited radio and TV as the principal source 
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of their awareness of field officers. Among the Greeks with Canadian 
citizenship, however, community organizations were cited as the main 
source of their awareness. On the one hand, Table 34 can be seen as an 
outcome of previous and present policy of the Department of the Secretary 
of State, and, on the other hand, it can be seen as suggestive of further 
fruitful’ avenues “of contact. 

The Citizenship Registration Branch can also project an image 
of the overall availability of citizenship in the society. One of the 
agree-disagree questions asked respondents to react to this item: 
obtaining Canadian citizenship should be more difficult than 1G is at 
present. Only 30% of the respondents agreed and they were predominately 
within the United Kingdom group. The respondents who strongly agreed 
were United Kingdom immigrants who had become Canadian citizens. In 
this Te vara bYttusMesub Ccts Nave Nadwtne simplererecis traci onep1 oce= 
dure=towtoliow. —Ei ther the procedure was deemed too" easy On NOt surtm — 
CLENTLYMSYMDOLIC OL, POSsIDly, “the Britis wrth Canadtans cutnzensni pan 
the sample were expressing majority Canadian attitudes toward other inm- 


MLCracs a We WllLetreade tito stnemced valine tieomnes tase citron 


4.4 Citizenship knowledge base 


4.41 Procedural knowledge 


Acquiring the legal status of Canadian citizen involves certain 


procedures. These procedures may lodge in the memories of those who 


have made the Status Change or they may be forgotten. “Ihe procedures 


S: 


may also be anticipated by landed immigrants or they may not be aware 

of their existence, Essentially, the knowledge of these procedures 

is knowledge of the rules which govern the attainment of full citizenship. 
For this study we selected a series of criteria or rules which 

must be met by those who wish to become citizens. Some of these items, 

it would be expected, would be more widely cited than others. Respondents 

were asked, using a probe question (Appendix 2, Q.4), the things that 

a person thas. to. doyanserder ptoabecome..aycitizen4s lable (55 (ranksthe 

items cited by proportion mentioned for the entire sample. These items 


were not read- to the respondents, but were volamteered by «them. 


‘rable. 35 Proportional rank order of cited procedural knowledge in percent 


Citations by respondents % (n) 
1 Must have some knowledge of Canada Sa es (351) 
2 Must make personal application at court or 

office 46.1 (297) 
Se MUSt Wait Siycars i accepted) pefore applying 40.2 (259) 
4 Must swear allegiance 38.0 (2455) 
5 Must pay $15.00 16.9 (109) 
6 Must begable stoespeaki sei theryEng lish; or French Long (103) 
7 Must have a court hearing ae8 ( 89) 
8 Must appear at a public ceremony 6.5 ( 42) 
9 Must have resided in Canada for 12 of the last 

18 months IE (15) 


* 


Alternatives were available because of 1977 changes in the Citizenship Act. 


source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 
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This distribution is a rough index of the perception of procedural 
knowledge about citizenship in the immigrant population. In general, 
the level of knowledge could be termed moderate. It is evident, for 
instance, that the process of learning about Canada (ranked first) far 
outclasses the official language learning component (ranked sixth). 
The-low ‘ranking of ‘the public “ceremony “is *surprising. “Thas can=be 
countered by noting the frequency of the item "swear allegiance". 
Since respondents volunteered these categories, we have to conclude 
that “ie "1s notsthe ceremony or “appearance which tends=to stLckein: the 
memory, but rather the oath. 

Table S6*distributes* the proportions as they werewinitrally 
rank ordered across the ethnic groups and distinguished by Canadian 
ands foreign citizenship ws AS expected, theve1tizenssnave venera! Lwanore 
procedural knowledge than do the landed immigrants, except for the 
United Kingdom group where knowledge is independent of citizenship status. 
Several discrepancies in the proportions bear note. The Italians with- 
out Canadian citizenship are the least aware of the residency, requinre- 
ments, ThemGreeks of ’e1ther citizenship status anesthesmost awarevor 
thesresidency, rule. Since: the Greeks Nave high relaciveuspecasOteent ay 
into the citizenship stream this may reflect encounters or concern 
over this rule. The Italians are most emphatic that becoming a 
Canadian involves learning about Canada. The Greeks, however, focus 
on the oath of allegiance. We might speculate that this underscores 


a differenceptorrdistinct ethnic oroups, sbetween) the acquired Deliers 


of citizenship and the behavioural act of citizenship. 
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4.42 Legal status distinctions 


The categories landed immigrant and citizen have certain rights 
and privileges attached to them. Under Canadian law a landed immigrant 
as entitled tovall the same rvoncs and: privileges dasa Citizen, excepe 
that the citizen can vote in federal elections, can run for federal 
office, and can carry a Canadian passport. Persons frequently are not 
aware of their legal status privileges. This may be exacerbated in 
immigrant populations where legal knowledge may be confused with 
either folk wisdom or false experience. 

This immigrant sample was asked if Canadian citizens had the 
same or more rights as landed immigrants to a variety of societal 
privaleses {Appendix 2, G2 3)2) ine responses were surprising lable 
$7 distributes and rank orders the responses where yreater or more 
rights were perceived as belonging to Canadian citizens. This table 
requates) (cCaverul Scrutiny testeitobe lisinterprerved wer irsteoLtea lle 
we should turn to the total sample distributions. A body of respondents 
who were completely informed would indicate that Canadian citizens had 
more rights to items one, two, and three, 100% of the time. In reverse, 
they would indicate Canadian citizens do not have more rights than 
landed immigrants to all the other items (4 to 11) 100% of the time. 
Our sample's knowledge of rights and privileges is far from perfect. 

In this regard "not knowing'' indicated by the category "Don't know" 
is equally important since the absence of any Mowtetee asPrakin eto 
misinformation. These categories indicate the respondent is acting 


without direct knowledge of legal status. In this respect the items 
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act as a kind of quiz about legal status and associated privileges. And 
viewed from such an angle the implications are that many immigrants 
aré quite scontused about their positions in Society. oce6Vveraleerroncous.,y, 
believe that being landed immigrants supplies them with both the fran- 
chise and access to a passport. Many seem to believe that being a citizen 
contains Special privaleges. =especially those rellatedstossOcitalmassas. 
tance. These data bes us-to reiterate W.l.) thomas] dictumethaG i persons 
define situations <as reals they are realy ing tieireconsequences mal ia 
is especially important when we note the combined confusion exhibited 
over item five, receiving the old) avegpension. “Iheremiswevidenceshnere 
thatssocralesecurity GSslinkedawithy cltizenshl pamaldeanmcnemtacecsonm 
advancing age groups in the immigrant sector asswell sass the general 
society, this must be dealt with administratively someday. 

Turning to the breakdowns in Table 37 by citizenship status and 
ethnicity a fewemore. cluessemerve sa DULterences mnmathiespropolt tolls 
between the Canadian citizéns and the foreign citizens as groups are 
neglicible but two mationality distinctions-do emerges Inethe firse 
instance, the United Kingdom group with Canadian citizenship distinguishes 
itself by indicating that they feel citizens have more rights generality, 
but especially for social assistance items five (pension), seven (welfare) 
and eight (unemployment). We wonder as to the extent the United Kingdom 
group with citizenship approximates general majority attitudes in 
Canadian society. To this extent some of this response may be more a 


reflection of their feeling that citizens should have more rights as 
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opposed to do have more rights.? 

Note should also be made of the Portuguese with Canadian citizen- 
ship. This group indicates everytime that Canadian citizens have more 
rights than immigrants to the entire list of items. Three explanations 
are possible. One 4is that they are the most confused! group about Status 
rights, even after having obtained citizenship. A second explanation 
iS sthaGarternypecomingwcitizens, they quickly adopt a majority attitude 
which may coincide with the United Kingdom group, i.e., that citizens 
should have more rights. The third explanation is that although they 
havewobtainedwmcitizenship, theyestill perceive Canadian citizens as. a 
group, apart from themselves, which has more rights. Table 37 indicates 
that the Portuguese without citizenship are better informed about rights; 
soiwe feel that the first explanation is unlikely. We expect the second 
explanation is also unlikely, unless we can posit that after becoming 
citizens, rapid chauvinism accelerates a minority group member into 
a pattern of majority group discrimination. The third explanation rings 
truest, sthat 1s, «the Portuguese Lespondents with citizenship are dikely. 
expressing their perception of aeravoured status for born €1tizens- 1 
Canadian society. 

To emphasize this analysis we have one more item for interpretation. 
AV previous report prepared tor the Department of the Secretary of State 
(1971) argued that the franchise was viewed as the most important com- 


ponent of citizenship rights. We do not deny its importance, but we 


: The question (Appendix 2, Q.3), however, was phrased in terms of actual 
rather than hypothetical conditions. 
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note that the importance varies by ethnic group. Table 38 collapses 
a five point Likert agree/disagree item which reads: The most impor- 


tant part of Canadian citizenship is that you are allowed to vote. 


Table 38 Group proportions in percent for agree/disagree to the 
voting item 


Sample group Agree Disagree 

% % (n) 
United Kingdom VeSAS 26.4 (182) 
Italian sie) a) (180) 
Greek G90 Soe! CISL) 
Portuguese Gi2e5 Dias (LO) 
Total tS ac ZOO (644) 


Source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


Clearly, in this-sample also, the franchise 1s important) andeit dominates 
the [talrans perception. but the Portuguese seemsthe mosemnsistentathag 
citizenship consists of a lot more than simply getting the’vote. This 
item indicates that the Italians and United Kingdom respondents associate 
citizenship with legal rights, whereas more of the Greeks and Portuguese 


may associate citizenship with a way of life. 


4.5 Affective components of nationality 


Aso Behavioural indicators 


It may be argued that strong sources of affiliation with one's 
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nation of origin could prevent a move to naturalization for the landed 
immigrant after coming to Canada. The strength of these ties may be 
best indexed by examining the age of the person when they migrated. It 
might be expected that the earlier the age at migration the less attached 
an individual may be to the country of origin. Table 39 distributes 
intervals for the age of migration across a number of categories. 

These data are only suggestive, but no systematic effect is evident. 

In the case of certain extremes, such as the Greeks, who were quite 
Oldsat ‘ageroL migration, the hypethnesis wiserelected,. wie svestmmavcear 
migration and any subsequent attachment to the country of origin which 
age generates have littlesor no systematic e1fect on) the propensityace 
naturalize. 

A second possible behavioural source of resistance to naturalization 
would*occur if the andividual expected that @ return) to the country 0b 
origin was possible. A question was specifically designed to cover this 
possibility. able 40 indicates the distributionso£ propensity=tor 


return migration for the landed immigrants in the sample. 


Table 40 Landed immigrant group proportions with intentions for return 
migration in percent 


Landed immigrant Proportion sindreating sa 
group return possibility 
6 (n) 
United Kingdom 1LS%9 (69) 
Italian Lona (89) 
Greek 209, (43) 
Portuguese 183 (9:3) 
otard 18.4 (294) 


Source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


BUS 


Variability is relatively low and we expect that the potential for return 
is likely also low across other immigrant groups not sampled. But this 
alsow indicates thatesome five year residents are not yet settled in, the 
inclusive sense of that term. Even among those with citizenship some 
10% indicated that they felt there was some possibility for return to 
their country of birth. These unsettled immigrants could be expected 
to maximize their return options, which objectively means they should 
Maintain their foreign citizenship. 

Some immigrants may view residency in Canada as a period of 
transition. One way to examine this is to determine whether there 
was another country preferred to Canada, where migration was sought but 


not-accomplasheds “Thesdata-are most interesting. “As Table 41 


Table 41 Group proportions citing another proposed nation as first 
cholcesror Maicration by: citizenship status in percent 


Sample group Proportion citing another nation 
Cane scleizen For, CLulzen 
% (n) % (n) 
United Kingdom 24.9 (Cit; BANS: (69) 
Italian 19035 C88) 6.6 (91) 
Greek Dles9 ( 84) 106 (47) 
Portuguese LSet: (Go) Ornl (98) 
Total 18.4 (35%) 1035 (305) 


DOULCE. 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 
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indicates, for each group among those who have become Canadian citizens 
there is a higher proportion who considered ae or would have pre- 
ferred going elsewhere. This suggests that the pool of immigrants with 
Canadian citizenship contains the highest proportion of those who might 
Desexpeecedn,o out-migrate. Canadian citizenship may be viewed as a 
facilitator of more positive assessments by other countries of appli- 


cations from double, or even? triple miprants. 
4.52 Attitudinal indicators 


At the more general level of attitudes, the idea that taking Canadian 
citizenship might be a deterrent to return migration was also explored 
(Appendix 2, Q.80b). In general, these attitudes converged with those 
who we had previously considered as candidates for return migration. 

In other words, there is no latent group who lives with unexpressed 
desires to return and has not taken Canadian citizenship in fear of the 
consequences of severing the toreion™ citizen knot. 

But for many, the thought of national origins contains strong 
affiliational sentiment. Table 42 examines the importance of national 
OFIGLNS er Or thesVarlous Sroups ea slnerettectuort this Attitudests variaple 
and af at acts 2s: .a, deterrent atecould sonty be arcucd that. itsietrect eis 
substantial on the United Kingdom migrants. With the United Kingdom 
group though, there is little doubt that symbolic attachment of origins 
Occurs. 

Another attitudinal indicator of the strength of national origins 


was indexed by asking people if they agreed or disagreed with the state- 
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Table 42 Group proportions for importance of national origins by 
citizenship status in percent 


Sample group 


Canadian citizen 


Foreign citizen 


Verve lM. Less imp. Very imp. Less imp. 

% % (n) % % (n) 

United Kingdom 59.8 COZ e Ch S) eo os 41.1 (68) 

Italian 42.5 5/0 (87) > <45:6 54.4 (90) 

Greek Dono 46.2 CoO) Seo ar 48.9 (47) 

Portuguese Sho ys 60.8 Golem 49% 5 Sie (97) 

Total 43.8 SO eno 51) eco OG 4974. +302) 
source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 

Nent wy sel iS ddit TCULeRLOnE( Nationaltteles) to, renounce their erti zenshup" 


(Appendix 72 ..0'.00a)) 


While only 37.6% of the respondents agreed with this 


item there was wide variability in these responses as given in Table 43. 


Table*43 Group proportions agreeing with renunciation item by citizen- 


Ship statuses inspercent 


Sample group 


United Kingdom 
Italian 

Greek 
Portuguese 


Total 


Proportion agreeing 


Canadian’ citi zen 


34.8 
SWIG) 
Posy 8} 
Seles) 
31.4 


(n) 
G2) 
(88) 
(84) 
(53) 
(337) 


DOULCE: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


Forel on Citizen 


% (n) 
69.6 (69) 
Bank (92) 
23.4 (47) 
46.9 (98) 
44.4 (306) 
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The trend here is confirmation for Table 42. The United Kingdom group 
who are not Canadians view a symbolic severing of ties with the most 
coneerm. = lnetiis case. Coo, tie. Portuguese alsoudisolayseronver 
symbolic national ties. 

Strong attachment to the nationality of origin as likely to 
preclude any move to obtaining Canadian citizenship. We undertook to 
determine what proportion of those who have not naturalized were absolute 
die-hards. That is, what proportion would be unlikely to ever make a 
change because of symbolic attachment. This was done by asking two 
questions of the landed immigrants. One question asked if they preferred 
to have a passport from their native country or a Canadian passport. 

The other question asked if they wished to be known by their origianl 
forelvon crt zenship, as 2 landed tnmipgrant., of 74s. a Canadian tee) see cue 
that ‘the proportion given ine lable 44 representsma, pool with very aien 


GFesvstance to ad Luture change an Citizenshipestacus. 


Table 44 Landed immigrant group proportions preferring original pass- 
DOGG ands fore) Ongetterz ensntpeins percent 


Landed immigrant Prefer ori1¢inal Pretrer .fore1on 
group passport CLErzens hip 

% (n) % (n) 
United Kingdom 43.5 (69) ooey (68) 
Italian PRES Al (91) L789 (84) 
Greek ea) (47) By th (44) 
Portuguese Zl, (97) Linee (92) 
Total 2620 (304) 24.7 (288) 


Source: 1976 Toronto Sample Survey Data 
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The resistance increases notably among the United Kingdom migrants. We 
suggest, however, that these cases are the bottom line. Under the pre- 
sent regulation about 25% of the landed immigrants without Canadian 
citizenship are deeply committed symbolically to their countries of 


origin. 


4.6 Dimensions of political culture 


4.61 Political efficacy 


It has been indicated previously that getting citizenship in Canada 
is largely an' artifact of the will to exercise political voice. Indeed, 
the single most salient legal distinction surrounding the status Canadian 
CitiZ ei SeacCessetoO stNe franchise. wili this mecards) political efficacy 
as a mechanism for individual attachment and input into a liberal de- 
mocraticustalewusestrongly dainkedewithethe, conceptrof citizenship ain 
nations. 

Wephavesattcmptedstomdetermines thes level of political) interest.and 
input. by our usevin the survey of a number of fairly standardized items 
bearing on the concept of political culture (Almond and Verba 1963). 

Ine ceneralescne: total camplevevidences a moderate level of political 
interes tmandmnyvolvement. = tolitucalsefficacy, ine the general. population 
has four essential layers.’ The outermost is interest, next comes dis- 
cussion, in third place comes voting, and the fourth and innermost 
layer is direct campaign and party involvement. In this sample 7.5% 


(n = 48) of the respondents had campaigned and 6.7% (n = 43) were members 
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of a political party. These small subsamples are deemed the most 


involved politically. Among the party campaigners, nearly half (46%) 
are United Kingdom immigrants with Canadian citizenship. Of the 
campaigners 77% had Canadian citizenship; that stills leaves several 
respondents actively involved in politics, but unnaturalized.) sAcain, 
among the members of parties, 75% have citizenship, but 25% are not 
naturalized. The correlation betweentdeep party ‘ativirationeand 
citizenship is strong, but not unambiguous. 

The lower levels of involvement are also mixed and even more 
diffuse as demonstrated by tables 45 and 46. The proportional differences 
betweenethe citizenship statuses in thescmtablesiis lesssmarked thansto. 
the highest level of involvement, that is, campaigning and party member- 
ship. What is evident is that the United Kingdom migrants have high 
interest, and the Italians very low interest. The Greeks and Portuguese 
are not far behind the United Kingdom group in all respects. Note in 
Table 46, that as political interest becomes more focused (that is, 
in the distinction between the general discussion of national and pro- 
vincial political affairs as opposed to discussion of actual parties 
and candidates), the United Kingdom group increases their interest, 
while the Greek and Portuguese fade. Since the franchise is linked to 
the exercise of choice and voice, this decline in the discussion of 
politically specific topics weakens any correlation between political 
efficacy and naturalization for the Greeks and Portuguese, but supports 
it for the United Kingdom group. 

The franchise itself provides the best behavioural indicator of 


the link between naturalization and efficacy. The three most recent 


Table 45 Group proportions for levels of political interest by citizenship 
‘ Stavisomilepercent 


Group Canadian citizen Foréion citizen 
Haigh interes t=sLow interest High interest Low interest 

% % (n) % % (n) 
United Kingdom 66.4 556 Gbicy 59.4 40.6 (69) 
Italian 52.9 O71 (88) Zor 7509 (92) 
Greek DOLL 49.0 (82) SS.0 6155 (47) 
Portuguese 5150 49.0 (49) 36.5 ol AS (96) 
Total Daz 47.8 (5529) Coe 60.8 (304) 

Source: 1976 Toronto Sample Survey Data 


elections before the interview period were chosen to solicit respondent 
recollections of participation. Table 47 provades a breakdown of the 
voting patterns for the various franchised groups. 

Of note is the United Kingdom group. United Kingdom citizens were 
allowed to vote in Canada without becoming Canadian citizens up to June 
26, 1975-5") Evadently this isa ifairly common phenomenon since the 
voting proportions for United Kingdom respondents with foreign citizen- 
ship are higher than for the other groups even after they have naturalized. 
The voting proportions in the United Kingdom group jump with the rein- 
forcement. Of takingmcitizenship. )Clearly,.there 1s considerable strength 
in the relationshap of «eitizenship to the exercise of political voice 
in) Canada. |Whate is unusual 1s that’it acts as the strongest reinforcer 
in the very group (United Kingdom) which does not have to obtain natura- 


lization 1n orcer to exercise voice at the provincial and municipal level 
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Table 47 Group proportions for self reported voting in three elections 
‘ im percent 


Sample group 1974 Municipal 1975 Provincial 1974 Federal 
eleceron election election 
% % % (n) 


United Kingdom 


(Canadian citizen) 90.2 93.8 0503 2 (113) 
United Kingdom 
(Foreign citizen) TOn7 LSsZ 72.4 (69) 
Pcaiian (Can. cit. } 65.9 Visas 70.4 (88) 
Greek, (Can... cit...) SAR 66.6 55.9 (84) 
Portuguese (Can. cit.) 56.6 52.6 Sieis (53) 
Source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


in Ontario. 

Inemore veneray terms, tne votine proportions seem higher than the 
ceneraliy« reported erection tigures among elrgiblées. This iseparticularly 
true of the record” of voter’ response in Toronto municipal elections ‘which 
normally fails to rise above 25 to 30% of the eligible voters. Also, 
the Italian proportions seem quite high given the previous tables we have 
looked at, where the Italian involvement has been comparatively low. - We 
conclude from these data that the appearance of a questionnaire asking 
for information on citizenship and voting has created a normative response 
set which may have inflated the proportions for reported voting. If 
this is true, there is one dominant conclusion which cannot be avoided. 
Immigrants in our sample who have obtained citizenship clearly associate 
this status with a societal obligation to vote. This condition of social 


obligation, we contend, was then reported to the interviewers. 
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4.62 Bureaucratic efficacy 


We suggest that a second dimension of efficacy in modern societies 
concerns an individual's ability to deal with large government agencies. 
For want of a better term we have labelled this bureaucratic efficacy. 
Within the immigrant population the encounters with large government 
organizations will be limited to social service and social assistance 
agencies. This use may be coupled with low or marginal incomes which 
encourage dependency on social assistance programs. We had tentatively 
expected that there might be a tendency for those with citizenship to have 
better effective contact with official government agencies: In this 
respect, full citizenship might be concomitant with fuller demands on 
the ‘system of social services. In fact, our data do'’not support thus 
contention. rhe overallsutilazation. of social assistance 1S,about equal 
for. foréign citizens and the naturalized... The use-of social services 
whi levindependent. of citizenship status is not independent ofathe 
socioeconomic status of the overall group. Table 48 rank orders the 
four immigrant groups in the sample with the proportion using the two 
major sources of social assistance cited; the Workmen's Compensation 
Board and the Unemployment Insurance Commission. This rank ordering 
Indpcatesathat these sservices: areapeing,uSed Dycducertainl propore ton 
of the immigrant community. The use of these services is also in in- 
verse order to the socioeconomic status of each group. Utilization 
of these services by the United Kingdom group is considerably less. 

The Italians and Portuguese seem particularly heavy users of the agencies 


of the welfare society. 


its 


Table 48 Groups rank ordered by proportions citing family contact 
with the Unemployment Insurance Commission and the Work- 
men's Compensation Board in percent 


Sample group Ua es Ge W.GeBe 

% (n) % (n) 
Portuguese ORL CES} 45.6 (149) 
Italian 70...6 (180) 47.8 (G7.3)) 
Greek Ov..9 (131) 29.8 (e151) 
United Kingdom 47.8 (182) SOR (182) 
Total 63.6 (643) 38...6 (640) 

SOULCE: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


Another element of bureaucratic efficacy lies in the examination 
OLethe treatmenteaccorded a group by officials. A specific item was 
designed which asked respondents to agree or disagree with this state- 
Ment: Recent immigrants get less attention from officials than do 
Canadian citizens. Table 49 explores the variation by citizenship status. 
This table again generates some inference around the possible patterns of 
perceived discrimination which we alluded to in section 4.42. The 
Portuguese with Canadian citizenship are the most assertive about immi- 
grant status degradation. In this respect they respond more like the 
Italians without Canadian citizenship. Overall the table also indicates 
that the three foreign language groups, the Italians, Greeks and Portu- 
guese, are much more sensitive to this condition than is the United 


Kingdom group. 
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Table 49 Group proportions agreeing to official attention item 
by Citi zenshipes tacus anipercent 


Sample group Proportion agreeing with item 


Canadiam citizen’  Poreien citizen 


% (n) % (n) 

United Kingdom fo 0 Cit) 2A ie (69) 

Italian S229 (88) 42.4 (92) 

Greek Dork (84) 38.35 (47) 

Portuguese AG eA (53) Swi (98) 

Total S5ael (290) 534.9) . (306) 
SOUrCE: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


4.7 Structural-and trait characterrstics 


4.71 Marriage and the spouse 


In dealing with the Public Use Sample data in Chapter 3, we dwelt 
at. Lengin on the structurale correlates Of citizenship. sinaconeex tas 
should be noted that the Public Use Sample data gives us a much better 
estimate of the, operation of thesescharacteristics withencs  larcer 
sample and lower sampling variance. In the survey, it was still 
necessary to collect data on a number of fairly standard demographic 
items, and we treat them here as further evidence for the trends 
established in Chapter 3. 


The survey data, as can be seen from Table 50, indicates that 


ny 


shared-pair citizenship is most frequent for the landed immigrant 


Portuguese (foreign phased-pair). 


The Greeks would appear to have a 


rising affinity for shared-pair naturalized marriages, but the Italians 


Table 50 


citizenship status in percent 


Sample group 


United Kingdom 
Italian 
Greek 


Portuguese 


Torat 


Source: 


and U.K. groups tend to favour a split-pair arrangement. 


mentioned before the split-pair arrangement does provide a couple with 


Spouse naturalized 


Carrercit. 


the maximum number of options. 


For 


1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


Cite 


(n) 
(112) 
(61) 
(65) 
(33) 


(271) 


Spouse alien 


Carne cate 


POR: 


dascriminaciOn,was awe wlll sce aelater section, the split-pair 


arrangement could be viewed as optimum for the Italians. 


This has 


Group proportions with naturalized citizenship of spouse by 


ert. 


As we have 


(45 ) 
(94) 
(57) 
(91) 


(287) 


Among cases of low perception of status 


obvious repercussions for the total absorptive rate of citizenship entry, 


which can be reasonably expected among the Italians. 


Another marriage factor, which influences the data, is the possible 


marriage of an immigrant to a person born in Canada. 


In the sample this 
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Situation only occurs with any regularity among United Kingdom immigrants. 
Among the naturalized United Kingdom respondents about 50% were married 
to Canadian born persons. But among the landed United Kingdom respondents, 
who were married there were over 80% who were married to Canadian born 
persons. We must speculate here that for the United Kingdom group, 
marriage to Canadian Born persons seems CoO curtail citizenship entry. 
There is passing evidence in the data that shared-pair naturaliza- 
tion may eventually be on the increase. Respondents reported that 50% of 
thierregistrarions Of their Spouses had ‘occurred in the last six years 
(back to 1970). In this respect the naturalized Portuguesesshow the 
greatest rate of acceleration in shared-pair naturalized arrangements. 
For nearly 80% of the naturalized Portuguese with a naturalized spouse, 
the spouse had oOptained citizenship in, Chestast six years, hisere aes on 
Ship is most likely avdirect product of mere recent periods of immicra— 


£10on for the Portusuese. 
4.72 Language skills 


Our analysis of language use has an automatic control variable in 
the survey sample. Of the Italian, Greek, and Portuguese respondents 
100% spoke the mother tongue of their respective origins. Table 51 
gives the frequency of use of mother tongue and the use of English on 


4a daily basis tor the three non-English tongue eroups. 


1 there are minor discrepancies in Table 51 that derive from its con- 


struction from two separate questions. 
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Table 51 Group proportions for almost always daily use of mother 
tongue and English by citizenship status in percent 


Sample group Mother tongue English 
Can. cit BOL Cit Can? cit FOr. .CLet 
% (n) % (n) % (n) % (n) 
Italian nes (88) 62.0 (92 y= “4540 (88) 32.6 (92) 
Greek 42.9 (84) Sas (47) 46.4 (84) 36.2 (47) 
Portuguese 58/0 (53) 64.3 (98) »50.9 (535) 46029 (98) 
Total ey eth (225) 62.4 (257), Avimal (225) 59. 2 eos) 
Source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


Differences are not dramatic but steady and consistent. Certainly the 
increased use of English by the naturalized confirms the demographic 
trend noted in Chapter 3, where official language use correlated with 
naturalization. ~ Language use seems, in the survey, to also be’ a correlate 
of current status. 

This condition was also confirmed by the observations of our 
interviewers. Communication in English was necessary for this survey. 
The interviewers were asked to rate the skills in English of the 
respondents. Table 52 again demonstrates that official language communi- 
cation is a status dependent variable. As has been noted previously, 
the language distinctions take on greater importance in the case of the 


Greeks. 


TZ0 


Table52 Group proportions where no difficulty and great difficulty was 
reported by the interviewer in English communication by citizen- 
ship sitatus: in, percent 


Sample group No difficulty Great difficulty 
Care ecu, FOr Cite Gane Meats POT CLUE 
% (n) % (n) % (n) % (n) 
Peat al) 40.9 (88) ZO TS AD 2) 225 joo) 52 302 me) 
Greek 47.0 (84) Z5e OCA) 1220 (84) 56. Lea 
Portuguese 50.9 G55) Sims fe SES Ish 20-8 melo) 28.6 (98) 
Total AS ogy al (DS, S05 C2 oe) Fev2ee27 oe Seer rae) 


Source: 19/6 Toronto survey sample» Data 


4.73 Survey socioeconomic status indicators 


The weakness of the relation between, education, and citizenship 
Status outlined in Chapter 3 was. carried Over to, the survey, where mno 
systematic correlation was found. A strong case was made though in 
Chapter 3 for a relation between personal income and citizenship status. 
Indeed it was deemed the strongest, Public, UserSample correlate we inc 
survey data used total family income as reported by the respondent as 
thesindex of theyettect. ofaincomescOmestactusecharacteriSttcs medi suuas 
done so that housewives and younger family members could be included in 
the analysis. Table 53 examines a three way division of family income 
levels. As with our earlier analysis of income, the cutting points are 
quite low and we have tried to trichotomize by using an approximately 


equal numbers of cases for each income class. 
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A steep gradient associating citizenship status with income is not noted 
in Table 53. The low income relationship in the United Kingdom group 

is maintained. A middle income reduction in proportions naturalized 

is more noticeable in this table for the other three groups. Among 

the Portuguese and Greeks higher income is reported as being associated 
with naturalized status. -Thisetable brings’ the Portuguesesexperrence 
reported more in line with the Public Use Sample data trends noted in 
Chapter 3. This socioeconomic status indicator does not appear to 
differentiate as well in the survey as it might. 

The use of the Blishen occupational prestige score which was 
attached to respondents occupational categories gives us an alternate 
index of socioeconomic status. We trichotomized the scale using approxi- 
Mately sequal*case membership tor each Of thesthree construceed croups. 
it ‘showld» besnoted that many, of the x,eported occupations scored very, 
low on this index and the cutting points for the trichotomy are skewed 
down significantly. Table 54 gives the distribution by citizenship 
Status. 

Higher scores exert a consistent and dramatic influence on 
naturalized proportions. This is particularly marked for the Portuguese 
where thirty percentage points differentiate the low prestige scores 
from the high scores in the proportion naturalized. The Greeks and 
Italians also show strong correlation between prestige scores and citizen- 
ship status. 

We include here new evidence on Richmond's idea (1967) that occu- 
pational dislocation through social mobility provides considerable in- 


centive to naturalize. Table 55 was constructed with a three way 
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Table 55 Proportions for citizenship status for first Canadian job by 
present job using Blishen occupational prestige scores in percent 


Firse 406 Low score Moderate score Higher score to 
CaneCit. ~FOr Olt 2. Can sci. ehOmNC RU mesa lacURm mL Otc r tn 
% % (n) % % (n) % % (n) 
Low score 46.7 Soo) (92) ooo AV.S° (41) 46628 O Leoito2) 
Moderate score 43.9 SOI (AL) AS. 3 54.7 (75) 48.0 52205 (50) 
Total 45.9 54 (133) 6 90..0 SOR 0CLIG) 5G al 43.9 (82) 
source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


analysis uSing a ‘two ftold@split on the Blishen prestaseuscalestorecate— 
gorizinge the relative: prestige of the first gobi acquired, in| Canada vandethe 
three way trichotomy| for present job used im the previous) table. we labile 

55 uses the whole sample and in the sample aggregate the argument for 
dislocation. 1s uneven. | lhertwo bestypieces Of .cvadence arcetnesnienen 
proportions of citizens for the two dislocations from low first job score 
to either moderate or higher present job scores. Downward dislocation 
doesnot appear. to produce anvertect. = Certain iyvetienmaineendnees, « 
foreign citizenship must be noted for the dislocation from a moderate 


first sjObutopa higher nresentmOpesCcore: 
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4.8 Community ine itiences 


4.81 Neighbourhoods and sponsor networks 


Residential segregation is usually thought of as a component of 
the community of influence for immigrant groups. Transients in any 


population can form few relations which promote status attainment. 
Since the work of the Chicago school of social ecologists, drifting 


has been traditionally associated with downward mobility. 


Segregation may work in several directions and we will examine 
three in tthis section. First of all, "we attempted to establish 1f the 
number of neighbours known (an index of local integration) varied by 
citizenship status. In fact little variation occurred, and the evidence 
suggested that those who are now naturalized have, in fact, weaker local 
neighbourhood ties. 

Secondly, we wanted to determine if the social composition of the 
neighbourhood being lived in would vary by citizenship status. In this 
case we can see from Table 56 that segregation creates some between 
group variation. 

The Italians with citizenship see themselves as the most segre- 
gated, the Greeks and Portuguese with Canadian citizenship are the least 


segregated. The dominant Italian and Portuguese segregation for the 


; All tables in section 4.8 exclude the United Kingdom from the analysis. 
No ethnic community in the classic sense of that term is perceived to 
exist for the various United Kingdom groups in Toronto. Data was not 
collected for them on these items. 


Table 56 


Sample group 


Italian 
Greek 


Portuguese 


Total 


Source: 
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Mostly ethnic group 


6 (n) 
AAS, 1C8S) 
1975.) i(82)) 
557 Gio) 


na (ek 


POP Cre 
% (n) 
38.9 (90) 
19.1 (47) 
6 omc (97) 
S224 6254) 


1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


Mostly mixed 


Cane—Crt. Form: 


% (n) % 


Group proportions indicating neighbourhood as either mostly 
ethnic or mostly mixed by citizenship status in percent 


Gwte 


3A A(Sehaaed 


59.8 (82) 55. 
S47. (Say asses 


A SrA 225) reas 


3 
i, 


5 (224) 


landed immigrants may act as a general retardant to citizenship stream 


eneLy or those two eroupss but not for thesGreeks:. 


Of noresparticulaminterest ismthercovartatlonvof das chiradssource 


of segregation — ‘the relative completeness of a respondent's extended 


fan yernetie sloronto, areca: 


able 5,7, 


Sample group 


Ttatvan 
Greek 
Portuguese 


Vota 


i 


Source: 


Cans Cle 
% (n) 
GOR (88) 
45.2 (84) 
56.6 (535) 
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POD peace 
% (n) 
46.7 (92) 
29.8 (47) 
42.9 (98) 
al gf 237 ) 
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little doubt that citizenship is associated with the complementary 
integration of the respondent's family. In some cases family inte- 
gration would be at the local neighbourhood level but we do not have 
specific data on the locations of extended family members. 

Among those respondents with citiznship we also wanted to ascer- 
tain the levels of sponsorship both for aiding others in obtaining 
landed status and aiding others in getting citizenship. As far as 
immigrant sponsorship is concerned the proportions indicating they or 
their family had been a sponsor are Naturalized Italians: 50%, Natura- 
lazed Greeks: 64,3, and Naturalized’ Portusuese:) 67.3. “There 1s thus 
considerable Portuguese sponsorship for immigration. As far as assis- 
tance for getting citizenship, however, respondents indicated that the 
respective proportions by group are, Naturalized Italians: 45.5%, 
Naturalized Greeks: 52.4% and Naturalized Portuguese: 44.0%. The Greeks, 
it seems, are the most helpful in assisting their fellow immigrants to 
obtain naturalization. Immigration into the country is a major source 
of community ‘assistance for the Portuguese. The Greeks seem the most 


conscientous in following up with citizenship sponsor assistance. 


4.82 Social integration 


Considerable information was gathered on the connections of the 
immigrant groups to their ethnic community and its organizations and 
institutions. “fworprimary, Or face to faces sources, of community 
connection are the patterns of friendship and use of ethnic group 


businesses. Table 58 breaks down these primary associations. 


Table 58 
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Group proportions with mostly ethnic group friends and high 
frequency use of community businesses by citizenship status 


iM percene 


Sample group 


Ptadaan 


Greek 


Portuguese 


Total 


Source: 


Mostly ethnic 
group friends 


% (n) 
46.5 (86) 


ee 
67.9 (53) 


46.6 (223) 


oe 


1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


abet a 


55e encod) 
41.5. (53) 


51) la(225) 


High frequency use of 
community businesses 


60.9 (92) 


S10 (4) 
520m (18) 


5453 (4) 


ihe=GreeksSeenerge: Ins thiserablesaSe tne eer OlpewiLc iether bones GeCOlcis. 


tency, one botheatems, across the citi zenship,status. categories, 


Natura- 


lized Greeks display a behavioural drift away from the ethnic community of 


qassoclatuone 


have- thes quickest (knowns ravenot sentryeincosthe Crei1zenship stream, 


This should be examined in light of the fact that the Greeks 


A further associational check of community connection was made. 


Respondents were asked if they were members of any of the "Ethnic-Cana- 


apan clubsSeoreassoclati1ons. 


Table 59 gives these distributions. 


For the Greeks and Portuguese, membership is not only generally 


more frequent, but membership is positively associated with naturaliza- 


Gone 


organi zationsearsias» Ganadianeinacontexteas theyeare ethnic, 


This would support an interpretation that hyphenated Canadian 


Ltaaiso 


29 


Table 59 Group proportions citing membership in community organiza- 
tions by citizenship status in percent ~ 


ll SNS 


Sample group Proportion citing membership 


Cann rcEGy FOr seere. 
% (n) % (n) 
Italian P70 (88) 19.6 (92) 
Greek 36.9 (84) Ze (47) 
Portuguese SORZ (53) P55 (97) 
Total Dts (2225.) 16.1 (240) 
Source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


further supports the use of clubs and associations as the logical plat- 
forms for promotion activity by personnel of the Department of the 
SCCLelAIW Ota abate: 

In conjunction with associational memberships we inspected the use 
OLespec tac eunnic media, sources. Of antormacion..wAs canbe, scen an Pable 
60, in both newspapers and magazines written in the language of the 
respective group, quite high levels of access can be maintained with 
immigrants through the press. Also in Table 60 we note that access to 
those who are not naturalized is higher for radio and television. The 
data indicate nowsuch disproportional access by citizenship for the 
printed media, except perhaps, for the Portuguese. Also of note is the 
much higher overall access gained by use of the ethnic broadcasting 


system to these groups. 
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Table 60 Frequency of use of ethnic language press and ethnic 
language radio and TV broadcasting by citizenship status 
Ine percent 


Ethnic press Ethnic Radio and TV 
Sample group 
Caner Cate FOG acl t. Ganwcrt. FOC L te 
% (n) % (n) % (n) % (n) 
Italian TZ ot (88) HEA WESyay) yin tsi) Sha! (92) 
Greek 6551 (84) 7 O25 (47) 34.5 (84) 46.8 (47) 
Portuguese ae (SS) SO) 009 Sy) Zora (oo) 56a, (98) 
Total 625 Ome 6225) 60.274(237,) S51 C225) AAS eK S74) 
Sources 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


4.83 Ethnic community opinion and leadership 


We were curious to explore the perception of Canadian citizenship 
within the ethnic communities. Respondents were asked if they felt 
their respective, communiciess wanted members, to retain their citizen— 
ship of origin or become naturalized. Table 61 reveals the distribu- 
CilOnS LOGaticmtnieesorOoups: 

TWO. points saree raised. salnemltaliansmeang Greeks scem=toniavesn ten 
overall community support for naturalization. The Portuguese community 
1S more araomentedsineits  |udcement, sand, silwrace.. tne Ni ene proporeron 
of 'no preference'' indicates that a general community assessment of 


naturalization has not likely been made. We also note in passing, 


Tablero! Group proportional responses to the community citizenship 
Perception Ltem-in percent 


Keep original Become naturalized No preference 
1 ore : : 
ee euOUD CPC zZensn ip Canadian or don't know 
% % % (n) 
Italian syle 72.6 Maa Ws: (179) 
Greek SAG ioe jamal GED) 
Portuguese 92.5 Sonal 3572.8 (15:1) 
Total Oy, 66.8 IANS (461) 
Source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


that almost all of the Portuguese, who indicated the community feels 
they, should sretain their original citizenship (9.30). were still 
landed immigrants during the course of this study. 

Community opinion usually rotates around opinion formers and 
leaders (Katz and Lazarsfeld 1955). We examined how the respondents 
assessed the various community leaders' opinions, in terms of the encour- 
agement of naturalization, or the encouragement of a maintenance of 
landed immigrant status. There are a number of important observations in 
Che datantorelaple 62, and the rirst 1S that ;ctor, the six Jeadership 
groups examined (religious, community political, business, ethnic organi- 
zation, ethnic professional and media), the respondents had an overall 
46% don't know response. The Italians, on the whole, seem better in- 
formed of community opinion, but this would be expected given the higher 


levels of community integration for the Italians which we established 
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earlier. The fairly, high proportion of "Don't Know! responses across 
all the groups 2s the best indicator we have that eltizenship, peryse 
is not an issue in these communities. We contend that if it were an 
issue, as a general topic of discussion and opinion, the 'Don't Knows" 
would begin to disappear. 

But we also stress, that, on balance, well over half of the respon- 
dents. did report their perception of the leadership opinionsy Tables 
62 and 63 outline variations in these perceived opinions and the rank 
order of them by overall proportions. Media and political leaders 
encourage naturalization most. Business and relgious leaders are per- 
ceived as the leading inhibitors of moves to naturalization. In both 
tables;, the rank orders are Kepy very orderly across the dittferent 
Sroups..— ihere as, however, a discrepancy between tie Greckseinelablenos 
aidathemltcalians, anid Portucuese.. ihe Portucueses sina palt culal mcxDnCag 
higher levels of community leader encouragement for the maintenance of 
alienio~ landed status. A quick) Check Of thismdata Dy Citi zenshipescteauua 
was performed and it indicated that it is mainly the landed immigrant 
Portuguese who see the business, religious and community organization 
leaders supporting maintenance of foreign citizenship. Nearly 20% 
of the Portuguese with foreign citizenship claim that their business 
leaders sencourase renaining, landed se. [heresare leadership inhibitors 
indicated in these data, which should be carefully noted, since they 
primarily “atftect an already reticent. subgroup. 

Critics may assert that although the Italians and Portuguese may 
have certain institutional leaders who argue that community members 


should remain landed, this is of little consequence if no one pays 


VS3 


» Table 62 Proportional rank order of various leaders encouraging 
naturalization and breakdowns by groups in percent 


Overall 
Rank encouragement 
(n = 460) 
1 Community media leaders Dio) 
2 Community political leaders 49.7 
SeEthnicsprocessionals 43.4 
4 Business leaders 42.4 
5 Religious leaders SO 
Gum Ethnic orsani zation leaders 7 
Source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 


Encouragement by group 


Italian Greek Portuguese 
(vey Ss) n= S151) (n= 151) 


Olas Doe 42.4 
54.2 47.3 46.4 
D2stD el vE 50.0 
45.5 42.0 Soe 
Si 55.0 50 
46.1 56.6 2188 


Table 63 Proportional rank order of various leaders preferring landed 
Status and breakdowns by groups in percent 


Rank 
Preier landed 
(n = 466) 

il Business leaders 1220) 
Z» Religious leaders a) 
5S Ethnic’ organization leaders fel ey 
4 Community media leaders 8.0 
S= | Ethnic. professionals Hees 
6 Community political leaders 6.8 


Breter Vanded aby. sroup 


Italian Greek Portuguese 
(ee 8) ny = tL). (eet on) 


oe 
oe 


MP) 4.6 Derg 
1355 130 14.0 
12.4 Om I Begs) 
8t5 558 se 
eS aa: 10.6 
50 See. O20 


i 


Source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 
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them any attention. But for these two communities that is not the 
case. When asked if the community leaders have a lot of influence on 
community members, 50% of the Portuguese landed immigrants and 52% of 
the Italians with Canadian citizenship readily agreed that their 
leaders have considerable  intluences = ihe» Greeksshiad=by comparison 
37% who indicated that their leaders had much clout. 

The, lank betweenva constituency .1ts leaders, sand ;politicaleatten= 
tion is also highlighted by these data. The ranking of community 
political leaders and the media as the prominent promoters of natura- 
lization fits a constituency explanation. Respondents were also asked 
if they agreed or disagreed that, if more community members took citizen— 
Ship, their croup would get more attention fromepoliticians +. slab leno4 
CIVeSatncaproporu lon dg reein’e Dyscitul ZENnSh ipes Cavus me oll Cemtnes Or 


CUSUCSE ESO ered ly sa0ree WIth this 1 bem evel tnouvn, thelrepoOlitacal 


Table 64 “Group proportions agreeing to the political attention 
Ttemby cleuzensnip status ne percent 


Proportion agreeing 


Group 
Canmee LG. Oia. Clee 
% (n) % (n) 
Lea lian LOND (88) 60.9 (92) 
Greek 60.7 (84) ee (47) 
Portuguese Sass (53) 71.4 (98) 
Total Piles Laan (@225)) 64e5n Fi 2om) 


Source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 
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efficacy is the lowest (section 4.61), we must conclude that either 
the actual exercise of franchise voice is of less consequence to the 
Portuguese, or alternatively, they wish greater political attention. 
As a check on the latter hypothesis we examined another agree/disagree 
item which stated: (group) community leaders do not have enough 
political connections". The Portuguese with Canadian citizenship had 
the highest level of agreement, 40%, with this item. The data seem 

to reflect current frustrations among the Porguguese with their: poli- 


tiecadamal 1 eu. 


4.9 Status congruence 


4.91 Perceptions of the immigrant - citizen gap 


Werexplored the exrstencelot aeperceived:status gap in “the survey 
between the categories landed immigrant and citizen. This was done to 
test the model outlined in Chapter 1 that narrow gap perception would 
DOs1 tively einhitiencescntryainco thes citi zensnip: stream. 

Towexplore this relationship, wesdeveloped) a.) ladder question* 
(Appendix 2, Q.8, 9 and 18). Respondents were given a card with a seven 
mune ladder anscribed On 1t.,. Thestop of the dadder was designated. to 
represent all the rights and duties of Canadian citizenship. Respondents 
from several categories were asked to rank their experience and per- 
ceptions as landed immigrants in terms of their congruence or lack of 
congruence with the top of the ladder. 


Distributions along each seven point scale were regrouped into 


three intervals and labeled wide gap, narrow gap, or no gap. Respondents 
with wide gap perception expressed large discrepancy between their per- 
ception and experiences of the landed immigrant and Canadian citizen 
categories. They felt nearer the bottom of the ladder. The group, who 
did mot. seeea cap, nad pertectsconuruence- = theved beechiOse tiemcOumclule 
of the ladder. The narrow gap group were toward the high ends) but 
NOGlatstnesVery. CtOp- 

The model would predict that a narrow gap or no gap perception 
would support moves to registration. Wide gap perception could inhibit- 
registration since the individual would likely feel more congruent with 
immigrant status. The data are considerably more variable than we had 
anticipated. 

Respondents with Canadian citizenship were asked to think back to 
their perceptions before taking citizenship. We asked them how far they 
felt from the very top of the ladder when they were a landed immigrant. 
Table 65 gives these various perceptions of this gap for the naturalized 


respondents. 


Table 65 Naturalized respondent perceptions of the immigrant-citizen 
Status gap by group in percent 


Sample group Personal status gap perception 


Wide gap Narrow gap No gap 


% % % (n) 
United Kingdom 9.7 Lee, To 26 (103) 
Eeaiean 5 Oss 40.0 WE ts (80) 
Greek 43.6 34.6 Zea (Oreck 
Portuguese 46.0 30.0 24.0 (50) 
Total 50.9 Dir 41.5 (311) 


Source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 
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The United Kingdom group saw little difference; a majority reported 
that no gap existed. This would accord with a general perception of the 
United Kingdom group as being closer by culture to the majority society. 
The U.K. group were also extended different status and privileges until 
the adopttoneot the 19/6 Citizenship, Act, The, Portuguese, saw the, ereatest 
distinction, and thus accord low status to the category landed immigrant. 
Thesitalians shave the oreatest narrow gap, perception. One would expect 
that the United Kingdom group would have the greatest overall propor- 
tion with citizenship and the Portuguese would have the least. This is 
what occurs. The model would also predict that the Greeks should have 
a greater narrow gap and no gap perception than the Italians, since 
thetiaratcuOrrenery cand. prOpOrt1Onewilthp citi zenshipars, mehen. 2 his 
isenot. the.case.. lable borallows athe possibility that narrow. gap 
PeLceprelONels ane inn Di torerather than.d, tacilitator or maturalazation. 


Thiseimpression assreintorced in Table oo. |The respondents, 


Table 66 Naturalized respondent perceptions of the immigrant-citizen 
gap for other immigrants by group in percent 


Other status gap perception 


Group 
Wide gap Narrow gap No gap 

% % % (n) 
United Kingdom L521 5837 46.2 (93) 
Italian DO.2 Oru Se, G73) 
Greek 54.2 SIRE, 1129 (59) 
Portuguese 63.0 201 TORS (46) 
Total 42.8 552 24.0 (27a 


source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 
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naturalized citizens, were asked how far landed immigrants from their 
nationality proup, ere from the top of the ladder. ~The naturalized 
citizens attribute greater gaps, between their fellow immigrant group 
members and full citizens, than they did for themselves. But the 
overall distribution in Table 66 is similar to Table 65. The Portuguese 
at should be noted are quick cOmimcreaser tic perceived gap when reporting 
on others. There is substantial low status congruence being expressed 
by this group. The Italians and the Greeks also indicate wide gap per- 
ception for others of their group. Landed immigrant respondents do not 
perceive these gaps, attributed to them by those who have naturalized, 
in the same way. Table 67 was derived by asking the landed immigrant 


respondents how far they presently felt from the top of the ladder. 


Table 67 Landed immigrant respondent perceptions of the immigrant- 
citizen gap for themselves by group in percent 


Landed immigrant Personal status gap perception 


groups Wide gap Narrow gap No gap 


% % % (n) 
United Kingdom bbc. PRS Lom (67) 
Italian 44.7 45.9 9.4 (85) 
Greek Bie) Ans 43.6 129 (39) 
Portuguese 48.4 34.4 lee (93) 
Total 34.9 Sia Zilges (284) 


SOULEcEe; 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 
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Table 67 is in much greater accord with Table 65, where the naturalized 
reported their perception of previous experience. But the Italians in 
this case have the lowest proportion with no gap perceived. According 
LO- our hy potheticalesugcestions. thas should act.as a retardent to 
citizenship stream entry. The Greeks have the second highest reports of 
no gap. This should act as a stimulant to future registration. Again 
though, the general idea of a narrow or narrowing gap explanation does 
not show the differentiation by group we had expected. Indeed, narrow 
gap pepeeption may be the worst case; that is the best, predictor” of 10 
expected future Change an Status. 

A further check was applied to the informal’ status level of the 
category landed immigrant by examining the comparative disadvantages 
perceived by immigrants for the status, landed immigrant, as opposed 
COeCierzZei. stable 106 wank Orders Chea VaLllLous: items uSed., by che tout 
proportion, and indicates there are informal disadvantages to the status 
landed immigrant. There 1s evidence in the table that the three items, 
political affairs; getting jobs and dealing with civil servants, are 
move discriminating thate the octher.ftour items. ~ in partrcular, we note 
much higher levels of expressed disadvantages for landed immigrants by 
the Greeks on all items, but particularly in getting jobs and in 
politicalsatfairs. |The Portuguese,, too, have a higher proportional 
perception of landed immigrant disadvantages. A summary of the evidence 
from tables 67 and 68 indicates that perhaps status discrepancy has 


two principal dimensions. More Greeks, who are still landed immigrants, 


chanebtal hans Om POmeugtCSe, percelVve aonarrow or no gap; but ati the same 
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time , of the groups sampled, the Greeks argue the most that the landed 
immigrant status has many disadvantages (Table 68). These conditions, 
then, may underlie the components of status incongruency which foster 
the highest rate of absorption and intentions of absorption into the 
Citizenship stream. Thus, the lower levels of status gap distinction 
and higher levels of discriminatory status distinction, which occur 

in the Greek group, may be the status perceptions most associated with 
rapid entry anto citizenship. 

Under the above conditions we could characterize the four groups 
by the two status distinctions and by status integration. The combina- 
tions of the two status distinctions may lead to facilitators or in- 
hibitors OL Cl€izenship status integration (Table 69), Readers who 
have followed our reasoning can see that under this analysis the Portuguese 


Table 69 Characterization of landed immigrant groups by status dis- 
tinctions in integration 


United Kingdom Italian Greek Portuguese 
Gap perception none narrow narrow wide 
Perceived disadvantages some some more more 
Status integration facies cor, inhibitor facilitator inhibitor 


are the most seriously affected by wide gap perception and more perceived 


disadvantages. 


4.92 
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The gap and future intentions 


We have chosen to examine the perceptual gap among the landed 


immigrant respondents in terms of its possible correlation with 


intentions for future registration. We argued earlier that those 


landed 


immigrants, who claimed they would register in the period up to 


and including a year from the time of the survey, liekly had the highest 


overall propensity to register. As Table 70 indicates status gap 


perception is a very smooth correlate of intentions. The narrower the 


Sap thessyreaten theschances, of derdpid registration. 


Jab es.0 Personal immigrant-citizen status gap perception by period 
of time to possible registration in percent 
Personal status gap perception Period) to) possibles resist ration 
Isyear oro less ZetomlOeyears 

% % (n) 
Wide gap 50.8 49.2 (61) 
Narrow gap 60.8 SUEZ (74) 
No gap 70.0 5050 (40) 
Total 52.0 48.0 (200) 
source: 1976 Toronto Survey Sample Data 

In summary, it is evident that status perceptions play a consid- 
erable role in future intentions. The members of a group must not perceive 
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themselves as too disadvantaged or too low in the status hierarchy, or 
a kind of paralysis may hinder moves to status attainment and citizen- 


ship registration. 
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2 CONCLUSIONS 


Sal Patterns in the evidence 


There wiseayconsiderable Varietroneinethe Watdeli tl ls srepOku- 
What we feel for certain 1s tha there sexists an argument for pattern 
differentiation between these four selected groups when we examine all 
the evidence in perspective. ~We also know that citizenship 1s a status 
characteristic and must be seen as an attribute which mainly accompanies 
rather thansdetermines othericharacteristics = Or tits Veryeredson- 
we have tried to discuss the data as instances of covariation rather than 
in derexmMinant terms. 

We propose four simple patterns Or Characterizations based on our 
knowledge of the data. Each of them points to distinctions which are 
a product of Variations between thes eroups. |) We: feel) that while there 
are Obvious areas Of overlap for the eroups, sthneresls 10t enough overaml 
CONSPSeENCyY CO Warrant only three ..0r evens twoupalttcins mines LouL 
proposed patterns derive from. some uniquesteaturessoOtscachsormetne 


selected groups. 
1 Political antegration patcem 


It was most difficult to determine a pattern for the United Kingdom 
group. hrs no doubt derives strometheir special ystatus until theslo7a 
changes in the Catazenship Act. Thas sspecial status has included san 
extension Of the franchise to British subjects at the provincialmiicver 
in Ontario. The character of the move to naturalization which we gain 


from the United Kingdom respondents derives largely from integration into 
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politvrealsatrairs-  bvidence.1s5 considerable. that. the United Kingdom 
ProuUpmiac. aumore aCtavesinterestein Canadian politics far surpassing 
the other groups in our sample. Naturalization can be seen as a 
COnsoOl@aat tone Ore pO li cicada lainterestuincoptuld franchise exercise. 
POLUC1Cal SoOCclalizatione can) be as timesconsumins Lor adults, cas 
Vous uLOlMtcendCersS male naturalazatione.on the United Kingdom, croup 
USeMOst sexi Cle LY CONNeCCeG@utO, political integration. wwe can, only 
Cxpece tial essuch integration willy take place over many years., We 
suggest that this long-term integration leads to long periods of resi- 


dency before: naturalization. 
2 social intéeéprationm pattern 


The second group with a clear pattern are the Italians. They are 
NOt wiOWweVeL as OINI Noma spOlity bul rather, dil ethncesocilety.. here 
is evidences thatenaturalization forthe italians#is a -eorrelate® of 


long term ethnic community integration factors. In particular, we 


notemthatetnie interrarion does not. occur at the mass societal level put 
is more a local community phenomenon. (The naturalized Italians evidently 
have high levels of Italian-Canadian community integraticn than do any 
Orne t group. ) We suggest that a naturalized Italian has joined the 
"Ttalian-Canadian" society. We also suggest there may be other groups 

we have not sampled who also follow this model. This pattern is the 
victure of multiculturalism; integration without loss. 


# Status congruence pattern 


The Greeks are the only group which have clearly followed our 


predictive theory. Status attainment and status congruence is as 
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rapid as the speed of entry anto Citizenship... InesGreckseals0 nave selec 
strongest correlations with Canadian citizenship for structural and 
economic indicators. Language skill, socioeconomic status, income and 
perceptions of status gaps and status disadvantages all work in concert 
to propel the Greeks quickly into registration. As soon as possible, 
this group wishes to avoid any possible negative connotations of landed 
immigrant status. There is another kind of integration working here 
also, a larger societal integration. The Greeks in our study who 
naturalizé 7 aresnot embedded in the Greek ethnic community but sare in. 


volved in a cosmopolitan lifestyle. 


A Status facilitation pattern 

There as evidence of strain, andscontradictions for ythe Portuguese: 
They see large gaps in the available rights between themselves and 
Ganadians= “they seevasiailure fo attain political attention. hey 
feel the most disadvantaged, and there is a sense of frustration in 
their responses. <The Portuguese who naturalize seems to anticipatesunar 
TecrsteraviOnewi ll be md stacil 1 batorecoma beturer.dea lyn hesindl Cato Gomon 
structural integration into Canadian society indicate they are at a 
comparative disadvantage to other groups like the Greeks. They do not 
display the local integration of the Italians. They are more restless 
over options for return migration. In sum, the wide gulf of their 
status perceptions between themselves and other Canadians may stimulate 
many to take out Canadian citizenship, in the hope that they can close 
the gaps, and integration will follow. This a finding completely in 


contradiction to our theoretical model. 
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5.2 Speculations on the stimulation of citizenship 


There can be no golden rule, and we contend that future registra- 
tion intentions should be highly variable, if the constellation of forces 
is as variable across all other immigrant groups as it has been for the 
four examined here. We would like to limit our remarks to the associa- 
tion of status characteristics, since these were the properties examined 
most in the analysis. 

One possibility sVS to sincuedse, the wperceived disadvantages’ of 
remaining a landed immigrant. The brisk registrations for the Greeks 
depend on narrow gap personal status perception but also the perception 
of more disadvantages for landed immigrants. In this regard, we would 
argue that the removal of the special status accorded the United Kingdom 
Ove Bratush sup ject esrvoupmin recent Changes in the Citizenship Actawi ll 
DEcducemlUs tasucheaelone itermecttect’ tor this peroup.  vihe change in the 
Act has altered the earlier special British subject conditions to one of 
negative status reinforcement. We anticipate heavy United Kingdom regis- 
EratiOneas a slestiateon sehe, change an thescierzenship Act. 

AeSecOnd pOssipalictyanis LO_decrease thespercerved privileges 
associated with naturalization by immigrant groups. This would have a 
Slightly ditterent. effect from increasing the perceived disadvantages 
of remaining a landed immigrant. We must remember that narrow gap 
perception is the most conducive condition to naturalization. The 


ne We assume the perception of disadvantage or privilege can be altered 


by information campaigns. 
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United Kingdom group denies seeing a gap, and indeed their past special 
status makes. if very hard tovsee; but they stil lihaves theohichestapro— 
portion Of registrations even if they are a very Jone Cime coming. 
Another possibility is to link naturalization with membership 
in the communities of Canada rather than the total society. Such a 
conception is far more in tune with a realistic assessment of the 
structure of Canada. Naturalization is an act of joining and we 
suggest that people are more inclined to join something where they 
can see the boundaries of the membership and its by-products. This is 
DrecCilcelysehemled  tanepauvern. 
A tinal suggestion as more radical. “This is toy link citizenship 
Privileses: with establishedeand Ineyltab les statiusmcharacterist1cca 
Let us use age as an example. Members of our society who work, all 
contribute over a. lifetimer to their security ane ret mrement. lt natures 
lization were conterred On recipients: or tederals pens 1omeschemessacecne 
time of retirement, this convenient overlap of status could be viewed 
as highly complementary. For a life, or part of a life service’ to the 
country a person is naturalized, even if they were never able to master 
the languages or exams. We would argue that the logical linking of 
other naturalestatusscharacteristicsewith, ,ettineecitizensnip CcanmonlLy, 
increase potential registrations. Reducing distinctions and establishing 


the=1nevitabi lity of naturabizacionvis. tne surest 10dde tO, a noDlcrequaltty 
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Appendix 1 Brief Sample Design Report 
1 SURVEY POPULATION 
jie Considerations 


This study? was constrained partially by the limits of the defini- 
tion of the population and the groups selected for attention. The initial 
restraints imposed by the Department of the Secretary of State can be 
outlined this way: 

The population: 
A study of a population of special interest to its 
program; landed immigrants who have fulfilled the 
BeSidency requirement Of five years sand are, prima 
Lacteézuclicible tOsapply tor citizenship: 
Group choice: 
lies the Incention that the research, focus: on 
those nationalities comprising a high proportion 
ofsthe ptotal spopulation eligibles tor citazenship: 
and showing variability in the propensity to apply 
for scitizenshrpronceathe residency requirement, 
is satisfied. These are Great Britain, the United 
Seaceswltaly, sGermany, -orcugal. sGreece, srance 
gy 

and the other Commonwealth. ~* 

The original population created several hazards in finding 


eligible cases, Four of the targeted groups; Great Britain, Italian, 


and German, and Prench are “largerestablishéd groups; They, are a 


aN much fuller version of this design can be found in Appendix B of the 
final working research report. 


-Quoted from the research prospectus distributed by the Department of the 
Secretary of State 
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Significant percentage of the population, but many of their numbers 

are of second, third or later generations. This curtailed the percen- 
tage of immigrants available. The three other target groups; American, 
Portuguese and Greek, are ''small recent groups''. They have tiny total 
populations but are predominately first generation immigrants. The 
Commonwealth cases are rare, and of many comin. The sampler 
steadily loses in trying to make stratification gains. Here are two 


summary tables showing distributed immigrant and ethnic characteristics. 


Table 7] > Selected nationality, groups (ail cenérations)sperecotar 
population of Metropolitan Toronto, in percent 


United Kingdom SOeg 

Italian LORS 

German 4.4 
Portuguese Ley 

Greek Zl) 

French Seo 

United States <2.0) (eS ta) 
Commonwealth Not available. 
Remainder US a 


These data indicated that stratification gains due to enclavic 
segregation could only occur for the Italians, Portuguese, and Greeks. 
High dispersion excluded the other groups from any gain and even for 
the enclavic groups the gains were minimal. The United Kingdom group, 
however, is sufficiently large even for the foreign born category, so 


that gains due to segregation were not considered necessary. 
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Table 72 Foreign born for selected nationality groups per the 
total population of Metropolitan Toronto, in percent 


Group Possible stratification gain 


United Kingdom OFS Two-fold for the top 16 (census) tracts 
Italian Gn oix-f0ld for the top Lo tracts 

German ee, Two-fold for the top 16 tracts 
Portuguese 1.4 Five-fold for the top 16 tracts 

Greek 1.4 Five-fold for the top 16 tracts 

United States 1.4 Two-fold for the top 16 tracts 

French Ol None possible 

Commonwealth not available 


Source: 1971 C.C.D.M.S. Aggregate Data 


Contents of this table furnished by Survey Research Centre of the 
Institute for Behavioural Research, York University, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


122” ~=Ropulation. definition 


We broadened the definition of the population to those first genera- 
tion, foreign born migrants who were 18 years of age or older and were 
either natualized or had fulfilled the five year residency requirement, 
and were not yet citizens. While this did not make sampling a simple 


task it did make some stratification and segregation gains possible. 


sre) Survey location 


We were limited to urban areas. Further we were constrained to 


one setting given the choice of target groups. Toronto was the logical 
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first choice, because of its Segregation patterms,.its percentage 
foreign born, and its representativeness as a Canadian metropolis. 
Montreal would have been lucrative to sample, but this would have in- 
volved liaison with the Centre du Sondage and complicated timetable 
arrangements. The large western cities simply did not offer a level 
of foreign born sufficient to aid in the stratification gains we have 
discussed... = ine faimess, 4t should be stressed that lonly  sanpilancen 
Toronto allowed a small increase in the sample size since lower per 


Unit. cOsts,could be permtormedstherceby the surveveRescarchpcchencs 


Le4 Tarcet croup selection 


For the selection of the “tarcet” sroups) the stratizicat1onecains 
were used to the utmost. Respondents of United Kingdom, Portuguese, 
Greek and Italian foreign birth were chosen. Good stratification gains 
were made since, for the southern European groups, high density clusters 
of one group contained substantial representation of the others. While 
respondents from the United Kingdom are an aggregate and are not as 
pureta case, they also ere a scparate analytic cacevOry ae. hespossibp he 
process of citizenship for them was somewhat different than it was 
for other landed immigrants. The Italians, Greeks, and Portuguese 
are representative of postwar and recent migration. They also have 
widely dniterent rates ine thei peaveragemlencth ot stinme scOsapp lication 


EOVeCr ta Zens ii p: 


Nara 


2 PROBABILITY SAMPLE DESIGN 


2.1 Target and sampled subpopulations 


The target subpopulation of individuals, or the domain of indivi- 
duals, consisted of all first generation immigrants residing in Metro- 
politan Toronto with the following attributes: 


(a) born in the United Kingdom, Portugal, 
Greece ora ltaly: 


(b) 18 years of age or older; 

(c) either naturalized citizens, or had 
fulfilled the five year residency 
requirement’ and: were not yet crtizens. 

The sampled subpopulation of such first generation foreign born 
immigrants was more restricted than the target subpopulation for the 
following reasons. 

WemctcenOGanavicua scpatate trame (ic wtme agoresate Of identi 
fiable tangible physical units of some kind, any or all of which may 
be selected and investigated) listing the individuals who belonged 
to the target subpopulation. However, the individuals who belonged to 
the target subpopulation could be uniquely identified with households 
which in turn could be uniquely identified with addresses, which in 
turn could be uniquely identified with Enumeration Areas (EA'a), which 
in turn could be uniquely identified with Census Tracts (CT's). 

Throughout the frame of all households in Metro Toronto, the 
target subpopulation of households is geographically scattered with 


only some enclavic segregations or clusterings. To substantially 
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reduce the costs associated with the large number of required field 
screenings, only a subpopulation of the target subpopulation of in- 
dividuals was covered by the study. By definition, the sampled sub- 
population consisted of those individuals who belonged to the target 
subpopulation of individuals but who resided in certain specified 
geographic areas of Metro Toronto. These specified geographic areas 
are known immigrant reception areas which had an above average density 
of first generation British, Portuguese, Greek and Italian immigrants. 
Though more information about the construction of these specified 
geographic areas is given in section 2.2, we would like to point out that 
the majority of these areas overlap with the Portuguese, Greek and 
Italian ethnic-language groups strata which were constructed for Metro- 
politan Toronto in the Non-Official Language Study (N.O.L.) 1973 
supported by the Department of the Secretary of State, and account for 
approximately 29% of the total population of individuals residing in 
Metropolitan Toronto, both urban core and fringe. 

In addition to considerations of cost, no criteria could be 
thought of to warrant an absolute sample representation of individuals 
across the whole of Metropolitan Toronto. The same argument that 
restricted the proposed study to an urban area, namely sample size gains 
for the subpopulation under study resulting from immigrant centres of 
population appired equally at. the munteipal level] “vor thes tarcer 
subpopulation of individuals under study, it was not worth the time, 
money and effort to search for members in locations where they do not 
exist or existed in only small numbers, simply to generate inferences 


for a large urban conglomerate. 
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In the specific geographic areas of Metropolitan Toronto associated 
with the sampled subpopulation, the traditional immigration reception 
areas as well as intraurban migrant corridors were included. In this 
way, those individuals under study who have moved out of reception areas 
into the corridors were included in the study to balance the perspec- 
tive. elneaddition, such anclusion of intraurban migrant. corridors 
optimized the possiblity of finding those individuals under study whose 
length of Canadian residency ranged from 5 to 25 years. Such opti- 
mization was the object of the Citizenship Registration Branch's special 
Cencermsr efor tiis is tne period, Wheletne DULK Of regtserarions Occur: 

It should be remembered that conclusions drawn from the sample of 
individuals under study strictly apply only to the sampled subpopulation 
of individuals under study. Judgement about the extent to which these 
conclusions will apply to the target subpopulation depend on other 


sources of information. 


Dh Se Stratitication 


The sampled subpopulation of individuals under study consisted 
of those individuals who belong to the target subpopulation of indivi- 
duals, but who resided in certain specified geographic areas of Metro- 
politan Toronto. These areas were the Portuguese, Greek and Italian 


ethnic-language seu. strata which were constructed for Metropolitan 


: Ethnic-language was a composite index score of ethnicity, genera- 
tion and language use variables generated from census data. 
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Toronto in the Non-Official Languages study (O'Bryan, K.G. et al. 1976) 
and a special United Kingdom stratum which we constructed, since no 
such special stratum, other than that one which was referred to as the 
the residual stratum, was constructed for United Kingdom immigrants in 
the N..O.L.. study. 

Each of the Portuguese, Greek and Italian ethnic-language group 
strata were formed with Census Tracts as building blocks, where the 
CT's involved contained a greater than Metropolitan average of the 
particular ethnac- language croup. athe Great Britain stratum for this 
study was similarly formed, but birthplace was used to establish CT 
density; 

Several CT's included in the Portuguese, Greek and Italian ethnic- 
language group strata were similarly constructed for Metropolitan 
Toronto in the N.O.L. study. Since any supplementary information from 
the N.O.L. study might be helpful in discovering the nature of differences 
between the sampled and target subpopulations, it was decided that the 
N.O.L. study of Portuguese, Greek and Italian ethnic-language group 
Strauascnouldealso beaused for this scuay. 

Using 197) census. data, slable*/S below summarizes thesgexpected 
distribution of first generation United Kingdom, Portuguese, Greek and 
Italian immigrants among the four constructed immigrant strata. In 
each «cellmof lable) 735, the top entry is the stratumpcount of indivi — 
duals, and the bottom entry is the corresponding stratum proportion of 
individuals. 

It is to be noted that the four constructed strata account for 
97 of the 341 CT's in Metropolitan Toronto and approximately 29% of the 


population of Metropolitan Toronto. 


E5:/ 


Table 7 om srExpecced distribution OL 1irst generatron Great Britain, Portu= 
guese, Greek and Italian immigrants in constructed sample strata 


Expected 
Construc- immigrant United Portu- Greek Italian Total stratum 
ted group Kingdom guese population 
ethnic distri- 
strata butions 
United Kingdom 14,919 770 926 1341 86,105 
ALS 5 .0089 .0108 0156 
Portuguese S575 19,280 SDD Di 255 TLS 3835 
.0284 Eloz2 0299 1788 
Greek L254 25 TSS Loi out) 8,835 145 ,860 
HOS ob 0541 nO91F: .0606 
Legiaan O52co 33,090 9545 Df F255 250,065 
0528 Al .0381 .1485 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Source: 1971 €.C.D.M.S. Aggregate Data 


25 a oanple allocation 


Assuming that the ethnic strata household counts were proportional 
fouthe! total scthnie,strata population counts given in Table 7/3; a first- 
phase household sample of size 5,000 was used. Table 74 below shows 
the expected subpopulation sample takes for each of the four ethnic 
groups under study. In each cell of Table 74, the top entry was the 
expected sample take based on a 100% response rate, and the bottom entry 
was the corresponding expected sample take based on an expected 65% 
response rate. 

A desired final sample of 600 or more individuals was settled on, 


and this sample was to be equally allocated among the four ethnic groups 
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Table 74 Expected sample takes by ethnic stratum and group 


Conan: Expected Stratum 
ee immigrant United Portu- Greek Italian sample 
: group Kingdom guese alloca- 
ethnic . ; 
takes t10n 
stratum 
United Kingdom 139 i 9 2 800 
90 5 6 8 
Portuguese 34 i> 36 Zi 1,200 
De 127 23 139 
Greek 166 108 183 aN 2,000 
108 70 119 79 
Italian bo 12 38 149 O00 
2 86 25 97 
100% Response total aL 2 442 266 497 5 000 
65% Response total 241 288 173 525 : 


Source: TOV IEC UG. inos sAperegvate. Data 


(that is, the final sample was to consist of about 150 individuals or 
more from each of the four ethnic groups). ~1t can be seen from Japie. 4 
that eligible United Kingdom, Portuguese, Greek and Italian first-phase 
sampledshouscholds had to be subsampled atethe rates 2750 52508 bul. wand 
IZ, (respectively, resulting. 1nwexpected subpopulations samples takes on 
TOUS ool Sandel OZ hespec lively. 

Thess licnt expected excess over 150 for each ot the four ethnic 
groups was to handle the following possible difficulty. It was desired 
that of the 600 individuals sampled, roughly 300 individuals would be 
naturalized citizens, and 300 individuals would have at least fulfilled 


the five-year residency requirement.) puc were noG citizens. 


Ls9 


A coin toss assumption that 50% of all immigrants become natura- 
lized was indicated by previous data. Since we did not know the actual 
proportion, with or without citizenship, for the target groups we pro- 
ceeded with this aggregate assumption. In planning sample takes of more 
than 150 per stratum, it was hoped that a final sample distribution 
of at least 300 citizens and 300 landed immigrants would balance out 


to aid analysis. 


2.4  Four-stage and two-phase sample selection procedure for respondents 


White each of the four ethnie strata were formed with CIs ‘as 
building blocks, the CT's within a stratum were pooled and treated as 
an aggregate. Within each stratum, the required Phase I sample of house- 
holds to be screened was selected by means of three stages of sampling; 
enumeration areas (EA's), addresses, and households were the first, 
second and third-stage sampling units, respectively. 

For each stratum, a list of EA's with their 1971 census house- 
hold counts was available. The total number of EA's sampled was 52 
with approximately 100 addresses and corresponding households sampled 
for each EA. Each sampled EA was selected in such a way that the pro- 
bability of selection was proportional to the fraction of 1971 house- 
holds that the BA=represents, Of the whole stratum: 

For those sampled EA's for which address lists existed, random 
starts and corresponding sampling rates were applied to the address 
lists to determine which addresses in the EA's were to be sampled. 


In cases where a sampled address contained two or more households 
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rather than an expected single household, each of the found households 
was sampled. For those sampled EA's for which address lists did not 


exist, random starts and sampling rates based on 1971 census data were 


provided to interviewers who then applied them directly in the field. 

With respect to the first-phase sample of households, the place 
of birth and citizenship status of each adult member, aged 18 and 
over, of each sampled household, was determined. At this point a 
Phase I household may have been classified into several Phase II 
“households’’ othe rule was thatstorspurposes of8 the: second-phase 
sampling of "households" every Phase I household was "broken up'' into 
as many Phase II "households" as there were adults, aged 18 and over, 
with different places of birth: (United Kingdom, Portugal, Greece or 
ltaly) and wath different*statessob ‘citizenship. (natural yzedsorerorevan 
citizen). Thus, for example, a Phase I household containing two immi- 
grant Portuguese, both older than 18, one naturalized and the other 
non-naturalized; one immigrant Italian, older than 18 and naturalized; 
and one Canadian-born citizen, were "broken up" into four Phase II 
"households": one contains the naturalized Portuguese, one the non- 
naturalized Portuguese, one the naturalized Italian and one the Cana- 
dian-born citizen which was ineligible for the second-phase sample of 
“households s. 

Each interviewer was supplied with a sheet containing eight columns 
for the possible combinations of places of birth and states of citizen- 
ship under study. These sheets incorporated the second-phase suh- 


samplingevates 225,45) 5, eb wanda 2a tOre thes pLacesmOtabintimGanheat 


GL 


Britain, Portugal, Greece and Italy, respectively. For example, one 
of the columns on the sheet corresponded to the place of birth as 
Portugal and the citizenship status as naturalized. This column was 


divided into marking boxes, and of these boxes three out of five were 


marked by *. The interviewer, having identified the place of birth 

and citizenship status of a Phase II "household" entered the "household" 
number in the next appropriate marking box. If the marking box had 

an * in it; the interviewer would proceed to sample a fourth-stage 
sampling unit (that is, an eligible individual) within the "household"; 
otherwise, the interviewer did not sample a fourth-stage sampling unit, 

The word "households" in connection with the second-phase samp- 
ling of "households" is put between quotation marks to indicate that 
these "households" may not be households in the conventional sense, 
Since a household containing individuals with different places of birth 
and with different states of citizenship was broken into several 
"yseudo-households", one corresponding to each combination of place of 
biceheandecit1 zensihip, sudtus. 

Pettnespoxsonmencou: nasce) besclecG1on sheet I1ntO wach the "house- 
hold" number was entered was marked by *, then a fourth-stage sampling 
unit (that is, an eligible individual) was sampled from that "household" 
at. random, suSInee a personeselectron sneet. The number of Eligible an— 
dividuals in the "household" was thus determined, and the entry corres- 
ponding to the number of eligible individuals on tne person selection 
sheet then determined the specific individual who was to be sampled and 


interviewed in depth. 


EGZ 


3 SAMPLE PERFORMANCE 


5-1) @Samplemirelds takes 


Asvoutlined=in Parte) 2408 this Appendix, on propabilityades sony 
the multi-stage procedure (four stages) was divided into two phases. 
In Phase I households were selected; in Phase II unique individuals. 
The data from these phases have been logged according to stratum in 
tables W/S and+/6; 

A total of 5,015 households were selected in the sample (Table 
75) but many were set aside for a variety of reasons. In this study, 
household contact was limited to one initial contact, and a maximum 
of three callbacks. If say, after four approaches no one was roused 
at an address, the dwelling was declared absent. 

After the household information was obtained a total of 3,275 
individuals (Table 76) met the eligibility criteria. Random table 
selection reduced this to 1,162 individuals for which 644 interviews 
weLre ™securcu. 


The key to headings in these tables is as follows: 


HS Householtdaselecued 

HC Household completed 

DA Dead address 

Lang. No communication possible 
Abs. Absent after four contacts 


Comp. Int. Complete interview 

Rene Refused at door 

I111/Aged Unable to complete because of health 
Other Not subsampled 


Table 75 Project #184 Survey log form #1 
Phase I: Household selections 


Stratum HS HC DA Lang Abs Ref Other 


United King- 


dom 801 530 LZ 1 Zi 40 2 
Suratunrel 

Portuguese 

oer es eo 54 NR PAS Ey 44 142 19 - 
aoe mee? = 1os71 49 1 137 38 2 
Stratum 3 ; 3 0 

Peg iat 1,053 903 iS 17 6 39 2 
Stratum 4 é ; 

hOGA ls 5 OLS Ae 2. 93 Te 560 136 6 
Source: 1976 Toronto Survey Screening Data 


Table 76 Project #184. Survey log form #2. Phase II: Individual selections 


Stratum Efigibie selected Comp. Rei. Abs Lang. Lily Other 
nce, Aged 


United King- 


184 88 AT 5 3 i 2 30 
dom 
Stratum 1 
pOnLaenes< Te est Is 206 5 10 78 3 ie 
Stratum 2 
Greek 104s 451 258 18 ib 95 9 54 
Stratum 2 
Ptalzan 897 266 133 5 5 33 5 85 
Steracum <4 
Totals Gaia te62 644 Be AS 207 19 224 


SOUrCE, 1976 Toronto Survey Screening Data 
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522-0 Preldeconpletrons 


Table 7 vetersvto the distribution of ccompletions: byistratum 
and by citizenship status type. A number of points emerge. If one 
compares Table 77/74 there are marked divergences, but overall the 
trends for projecteditakes found ianfable 7/4 did produce yrelds in. the 
predicted directions.  In«such a complicated sampling strategy this 
is the’ best one can hope for the overalls takes areawel le balanced 
and the raw distributions of Canadian citizens and foreign citizens for 
each nationality, proupscorrespond very, closely to the, pubDlasnhedsl a 
data. We were pleased with the results of this sampling scheme but 
they pinpoint the hazards of relying on sample predictions from tive 


Vicar OW Censusmddata, 
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SURVEY RESEARCH CENTRE 
INSTITUTE FOR BEHAVIOURAL RESEARCH 


Appendix 2 


Tikes 


QUESTIONNAIRE WITH MARGINAL PERCENTAGES 


Project #184 


CITIZENSHIP STATUS 


Years 


(See text) 


2. How important is it to you that you were born a (nationality) 
CLElZeny = LS elt oa 


3. Tell me if you think Canadian citizens have more rights, 
or the same rights as landed immigrants for ... 


. very important . 


. somewhat important . 


» not very important ,. 


Dake ons 


(CODE FIRST REACTION) 


a) 
b) 
> 
d) 
e) 
£) 
g) 
h) 
i) 
1) 


k) 


receiving old age pension . 


getting a Canadian passport 


/ yvotingsin city-elections...).. . 


receiving unemployment insurance. 


5 daycare; SupDOYt, .y-ms.) ous 

. owning property in Canada... . 
. moving to another province. 

. voting in national elections. .. 
. treatment under the law... 
w1OLning alpoliticalepartyar aa. 


i WELTATENSUDPOTE Buns vane cecnns mee 


More 


54, 


66. 


Cie 


Le 


les 


14. 
La. 


68. 


26. 


lie 


22. 


o% 
O% 
2h 
7% 
2h 
I% 
0% 
8% 
2% 
o% 


2% 


Same 
49.5% 
iY) 
26.7% 
ASU, 
56. 4% 
81.4% 
80. 0% 
24. 6% 
68.5% 
36, 2% 


61.3% 


Rounding errors may make percentages add up to a bit more 
or less than 100%. 


1. About how old were you when you came to Canada to live? 


2a. 


LG. 


JUNE 1976 


1 46-37 
2 24.4% 


ST) 7a 
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Can you tell me the things a person has to do in order to become 
a Canadian citizen? (PROBE: Is there anything else you can think 
of perhaps?) 
(DO NOT READ OUT - CIRCLE THOSE MENTIONED) 
Not 


Mentioned Ment. 


a) Must make personal application at citizenship 
COUDULSOL SOLE COmy Do strar tree yon ds sheutdt Myre Ven Modrs terres (en ete Os Lue Oo. 


b) Must wait 5 years (3 accepted) before applying. .. .40.2% 59. 


c) Must have resided in Canada for 12 of the last 
PSSMOME NS anne ees | sh a cy ine ete pete, ena Ge Cpr Se on hey 


d) Must be able to speak either English or French. ... 16.0% 84, 
ej Muistehave somes knowledge of eCanada. =.) 8s. fee wells MeO Ler se. 
fy Mustmhavesa cOUrE Nearing i.9..6s% base ee cece «lowe (oC. 
piweMus teappeabeat=a- pubic ceremony, . . s.. . . « «. <« . 0:00 2. 
hpueMusteswear val leod ancerd.= eae ere er err ten a oo enor 
i) Must pay ten dollars (twelve accepted). .......16.9% 88. 


j) Other mentioned (See text) 


15.4% 84. 


INTERVIEWER: IF RESPONDENT IS A LANDED IMMIGRANT, GO TO Q. 10 


ake 


Can you tell me what year you took out Canadian citizenship? 


Year 19 (See text) 


While you were getting Canadian citizenship did you find 
Aieaers fers 


PEVGKYROLEE TCULC =.) ot cas. 
ESOMeWNateGEreL CULT .ses aco ss ae 


meno vAtCwaAlL ditficult (GO 70 O04 8) 


Could you describe your difficulties? 


(See text) 


I% 


8% 


6% 


ue 1.2% 
2 5.4% 
3 93.4% 
(N = 382) 


2/33 
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HAND RESPONDENT CARD A FOR 2. 8 & 9 


This card has a ladder on it. The top of the ladder represents all 
the rights and duties of Canadian citizenship. How far did you feel 
from the very top of this ladder when you were a landed immigrant 

in Canada? 

(CODE NUMBER OF RUNG THAT RESPONDENT INDICATES) 


(See text) 


In general, how far would you say other (nationality) people who are 
still landed immigrants are from the very top of this ladder? 
(CODE NUMBER OF RUNG THAT RESPONDENT INDICATES) 


(See text) 


INTERVIEWER: RETRIEVE SHOW CARD AND GO TO Q. 20 


LOe 


Have you already started the process of taking out Canadian 
citizenship? 
NES Mads OmbO Gs) 01) eater, mene ar, ee ces de 9.2% 


NO dann coals accel cake eal ce ee eee ee Z 90.8% @ 
| (N = 306). 


Do you expect to take out Canadian citizenship some time in the 
future? 


VG Sites tess bee ca Se ee sat eee 1 80.1% 
Nom (GOR TOO) el 3) ge. ae eee ee 2 19.9% 
(N= 275 


How many years from now do you expect to take out citizenship? 


Years (SeCELerL) 


INTERVIEWER: GOTO @Q. 14 


2/39 
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13. What do you think is the main reason that you will not 
take out Canadian citizenship? 


(See text) 


14. Can you think of any changes which would encourage people to 
become Canadian citizens? 


(see text) 


INTERVIEWER: GO TO Q. 18 


. While you have been going through this routine have you found it ... 


BeVGVY qOLr ELCU Li ee macnre cm ceeeunee spate per tes 1 : 

SW SOMewilate Ca EisheU Ihe a, ee ae ee eee eos) 2 ; 

enotceditticults (GOsTOsO. cleus sue 6 ses 3 : 
(N =-24) 


. Could you describe the difficulties? 


(See text) 


17. Will this difficulty discourage you from carrying on to obtain 
citizenship? 


V Cone ee re a, eee ese SR oes et SO ete. is 


IN amen TR Rr en ek) a. ac Vgc! cen oe sc a Ne 2 


=e 
= 


HAND RESPONDENT CARD A 


18. This card has a ladder on it. The top of the ladder represents all 
the rights and duties of Canadian citizenship. As a landed 
immigrant in Canada how far do you feel you are from the very top 
of this ladder? 


(CODE NUMBER OF RUNG THAT RESPONDENT INDICATES) 


RETRIEVE SHOWCARD (see vex) 


2/48 
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19. Would you prefer to be known as a (nationality) citizen living 
in Canada, a landed immigrant, or a Canadian citizen? 
Original citizenship . 
Landed immigrant . 
Canadian citizen . 
Other (specify) 


Dok. 


| ASK EVERYONE: | 


20. I am going to read a list of activities. In general do you think 
that being a landed immigrant has many disadvantages, some 
disadvantages or no disadvantages over a Canadian citizen . 


Many Some None D.K. 


ay. ess dn’getting a job)... 6 2 sss oe 16106 40.4%: 4077/72 7? 
b) ... in finding housing. ........ 53% 20.5% 71.0% 3.38% 
c) ... in getting welfare ......... %7-6% 18.6% 45.7% 28.2% 
d) ... in getting a bank loan. ..... . 11.5% 21.0% 50.2% 17.5% 
e) ... in dealing with civil servants . . . 14.5% 25.8% 46.4% 15207 
f) ... in political affairs ....... . 19-7% 30.7% 28.6% 21.0% 


2) oe inegetting medicalicare- «y+ 10+ 3.1% 9.9% 82.6% 4.3% 


21. You have lived in Canada for some time now, how possible do you 
think it is that you may return to (country) to live and work ... 


PaVETYSDOSGd DLS. ds utes cars Moun ened oe eames i 
... somewhat possible. , eet er A ot Z 


Seaeye dexectop Week. mln UA ees ve re on re Re ir. 00S 3) 


D.K. 


Let 


22. Before coming to Canada from (country) was there any other country 


you wanted to immigrate into? 


No ° . . e J . e e . e ° 


Yes (specify) (Seer tert) 


fo tare eer a Noo 


14. 


23. Would you prefer to have a (nationality) passport or a Canadian 


passport, or some other passport? 
(Nationality) Passport... 
Canadian Passport. ..... 


Other (specify) (See text) 


emote. sul Eke. 
eg oe 


24. How long do you think it would take the average person to get 
Canadian citizenship from the time of their first application? 


Record in months (Mode 


Dike 


9 8 months) 


25. Are you presently single, married, separated, divorced or are 


you widowed? 
Single (GO TO Q. 31) 
MaAGCEed <i. em clevaten i eueel te wet 
Separated. .. 
Divorced... 


WEGOWES Cheetos? oeecct Bete eta 5. 


26. Of what country is (was) your spouse a citizen? 


CanadartGUnOrde a7) wet be 
dele Gg a cu a alone 
Northern Ireland . 

SCOUL ACM eens omten region. bie ul's 
WalOStar unseen s sates se 6. 6 
eWay oe Me a oes 
Greece’ .° wu. ss 

PORtCUG a Liar. tec ktome iets ween sre 
Other (specify) 


GO TO Q. 31 


: . LP io 
e ° 2 78 
° ° 3 1 
e ° e e 4 0 
° e ° e 5 ry) 
e e e 01 42 
e ° ° ° ° 02 os 
: ks) 
eine 04 

° ° ° 05 10 
e e ° ° 06 14 
° : O7 42 
oe ae 08 14 
aear 

(N = 


1% 


9% 


1% 


2% 


4% 


7h 


7h 


. 8% 


4% 


Liy2 


27. Was your spouse born in Canada? 
Yes(GO2T0- 0. SL) eer posse ete oa eye ee ene 1 27.42 


NGF cu a ies cer golbaee he vo Sere e 1 oct a nok ee pee ee 2 72.6% 


(N = 2739 
28. In what year did your spouse take out Canadian citizenship? 19 _ (See text) 
29. What year did your spouse immigrate to Canada? fhe Pimeoeieal (See text) 
30. How old was your spouse when he(she) came to Canada? |) (Gee tex) 
ASK EVERYONE 
31. How interested would you say you are in provincial or national 
political affairs? Would you say you are ... 
~VELV onterestede.. ete. ola eae ern toe Whe? ile 8H 
S4SOMEWNAT 2 seve ds ee eye on Soe un oe ee 2 27, 
ERR el Cer oe oes A ee 6S SU OOo 
Ayistele-\se- Wiha a ee eee en oe bee 6 4 231 s2% 
A Ae ree rer ere Fer) Pre ko See Oe 8 12h 
32. In general, how often would you say you discuss provincial or 
national political affairs with others? Would you say ... 
ROLCENY..S acu sto keer (arene abe a toMet cease eee 1 - 160% 
“SOME CIMES <b cilct cls ton more ne un eon tomer 2 Soo 
Tae Ly,. shown a cai ca <er tet neaa ss rere meer mes 3. “20207 
PANE VG Diane Bee eRe Bee ote aici oe Rear tate ec 4” 2ASG8 
Diki.g Gener hese Lee heir own h Peek oy mone me meet 8 1v2n 
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SVE 


34. 


S506 


36. 


Shs 


RS 


During elections some people find they have difficulty going 
to the polls to vote. 


(ACCEPT RESPONSES AS GIVEN) 


Voted Did Not Ineligible DEK. 


Vote 

a) Did you vote in the 

fast 1974 city 

election? 46.1% 18.5% 54.0% Of: 
b) Did you vote in the 

last 1o7or provincial 

election? 49.2% Dee fs 55.4% O's 
c) Did you vote in the 

1974 federal election? 46.6% WO nc 50.9% 0. 


During elections do you discuss with relatives or friends the 
political parties and candidates ... 


Srerequent ly Gr ve.uese a hellt ie eee ee 
MasOMe GLMC Soa c. 55 5, tern i) vous We = pepeee) <0 tre 
- rarely . 

eS LUCVG Ie. art Gare ie aca ace” ge 


Have you ever campaigned for a party or an individual 
candidate during elections? 


Yes e e e ° . ° e es e e e e e ° e 

No e e e e e 2 e e e e e e ® e ° e 
Are you a member of any political group or party such as the 
Conservative, Liberal or N.D.P. or other political action group? 


Yes. e e e ° e e e e ° ° e e ° ° e 


How interested in political affairs would you say the (nationality- 
Canadians) are today? Are they ... 


- extremely interested ....... - 
... somewhat interested. . . 
eeLIOCE VETY MINCETEStCd nes... 6c is 6 


Die Kerastase tear eve ete tsetse vere) ss Te as 


gle 


350. 


We 


26. 


92. 


93. 


ao. 


40. 


es 


Tes 


O% 


1% 


Oe 


9% 


7h 


3% 


5% 
o% 
1% 


1% 
2/80 
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38. How many of your local neighbours do you know? Would you say ... 
.- nearly all eeceie 
. some of them . 
. a few of them. 
- none at all. 

39. Of the people living in the neighbourhood, would you say they are 
mostly (group), or mostly English-Canadian, or mostly some other 
group? 

Mostly (group) 

Mostly English-Canadian. 
Mostly Other (specify) 
MUxXG G%oceese ses 


Dake e e e e e e ° e e e e ° 


40. How many of your close relatives live in Toronto? Would you say ... 


weMOStLOL- LOCH «. ava sete ae. 
Ee 1SOMericta stella lt. faeces 


»- none of them , 


INTERVIEWER: IF RESPONDENT IS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, GO TO Q. 61 


(Seetton up to Questton 60 tnelustve has N = 462) 


2g. 


50. 


56. 


42. 


14, 


o% 


2h 


4% 


8% 


0% 


. O% 


2h 


. 8% 


. O% 


8% 


2% 


On 


37 


a 


42, 


43. 


44, 


LTS 


Do you read any (group) newspapers or magazines written in (language)? 


NOM OR ORT a) nem ee tre hates ees 1k o> ass 


ib a eas Yes 


How often do you read (group) newspapers and magazines? Would 
VOURSAVi wus 


PR LOSULAT UY .07 cate omen) oie dee mists’ Lehi witcha 8s) < 
SB OMCTAMe Gis eee te ut ho en sie geome ves ay 
perarely orenever: ou). ims 

DEK wee ces tera to sea reelestes eehien tres 


Do you listen to local (group) radio or television programmes? 


NOMUCOMTOEOs B69) Me ene. a Chas gs ae 


Yes 


How often do you listen to (group) radio or television programmes? 
Would you say ... 


e regularly e e e ° e ° e e ° e e e e e 
MOSOMCELMES ae.) es) oi ot eo oe Be 
MELaTe Ly OT NCVET se Gas as) 6) + eles aos 


DEKS, Uh. Let eee es ee ee 
In Toronto, how well do you think people in the (group) community 
work together to try to solve local problems ... 
SVE TS WEL Ais, een feo usilie: fe 
fairly well. 
. not very well. 
Never work together. 
DEK ay Meese ice ce tee ese 
Have you ever worked with others to organize a group or project to 
solve some local (group) community problem? 
ESE e te I ee i eee eee ar we eet he 


Nees ee Meee ey arsiifss_ fom teas. els See! fa 


oOo fF WwW WH 


Oo fF WwW NY 


als 


LO: 


59. 
41. 


o% 


8% 
56. 
SOF 
. O% 


1% 
6% 


O% 


6% 
8% 


8.7% 


14. 


lo. 


84. 


. O% 


on 


0% 


6% 


on 


3% 


4% 


6% 


B/ TY 


45. 


46. 
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How many of your good friends would you say are part of the (group) 
community ... 


Almost all cee ct. ee erent tenet cm aereunE 
sanearty#halti.+..ceegs) ies a, eee 
SEVETYRLCWS eo cae oe 


Dee ° ° ° ° ° e ° e ° e e ° e ° 


How often do you use the (group) community businesses 


emIVe RYE LeQUCID OLY ays 0.) cura tae 


“edULEC. frequent ya.us. csmes teens 
erea NOt LOO SELequent Lyi cu <mrcemen te aeem er eens 
e never e e e e e e ° e e e e e e e e e e e 


HAND RESPONDENT CARD A 


47. 


48. 


Suppose the top of the ladder on this card represents the activities 
that go on in the (group) community in Toronto. How close to the 
top of this community ladder do you feel? 
(CODE NUMBER OF RUNG THAT RESPONDENT INDICATES) 

(See text) 


RETRIEVE SHOWCARD 


Do you feel that you are moving closer to the (group) community in 
Toronto or away from it? 


Movin giclose Gat Gira ss otete a te elas inet a oles 
Moving away oh) OMe. a. i:-es coer nes gees Os eee 
Stayethes samen) GOO tG ano 0) ce tclme norte 


D)s Ie . . . e ° e . e e e ° ° e . e 


Why do you say that? 


(See, tert) 


o0. 


2a. 


ads 


41. 


Were: 


4% 


9% 


oh 


ou 


6% 


6% 


1% 


6% 


7h 


27 ah 


ok 


a. 


I% 


2% 
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Sika 


By he 


Thinking of the (group) community as a whole, do you think it is 
better that community members keep their (nationality) citizenship 


or should they become naturalized Canadian citizens? 


Keep (nationality) citizenship 


Become naturalized Canadians 


No preference. 


DA 


We would like you to tell us how you think various kinds of 

leaders in the (group) community in Toronto feel about citizenship. 
Do you think they encourage people to take out Canadian citizenship 
or do they prefer community members to remain landed immigrants? 


Encourage 
Canadian 
citizenship 
a) ... how about the religious 
leaders? 59.7% 
b) ... how about the community 
political leaders? 49.7% 
c) ...- how about the leading 
businessmen? 42.4% 
d) ... how about the (group) 
organization leaders? 57.4% 
e) ... how about the (group) 
professionals? 43.4% 
f) ... how about the (group) press, 
radaOwands &. Vai 065.0% 


Remain D.K. 
Landed 

12.0% 48.4% 
6. 8% 43.6% 
12.0% 45.7% 

NS ize 00.9% 
7.8% 48.8% 
8.0% 59.0% 


Are you a member of any (group) community organizations such as 


service groups or social clubs? 
NVESG tes cre eye cs 


NOM ated colon cue kam fer, ohptst Fas 


ii 6.7% 
2, 66. 3% 
3 18.0% 
8 8.5% 
Ye ieee /s 
Vda dow ai le) 


3725 
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53. Do you think there are too many (group) community organizations 
in Toronto, just enough or too few? 


TOO “MANY (oct Tee ket cee nese ower A a Poh sy 
JUST CNOUCN se te oe eu ten ee dene ee ee Zz 62927 
TOO, LOWs. dati tach Celle Ae ten ed eure ol cot cl ee a gaes GY a dee 


|UD ees eer eye er ny Caps Atay Se oe 6 8 19.3% 


54. How well do the various organizations in the (group) community 
seem to work together ... 


SIVELY. .WC Lilt. at seme C olieea auc ois mein cannon cmnnG Zone 
Pate lynwe lien .0%l4.6 ete ear ia tn eer sa eee tae cemee 2 aie 
PHNOLMVETY “WELLE stn | ce rey Poem ee eer. aaeraie es 3 1S807% 


J4uNnOt Well cae a lb lepee eA yc tt ee ee 4 hone 


DPS een ns ee tea ah ey oe ee cee ye ht ih oc 8 17.5% 


55. The Canadian government has certain individuals who work in the 
comunity to encourage landed immigrants to take out citizenship. 
Do you know of such people working in the (group) community? 


VOSS et: oc ie Men oe Ve, at Mee, Es Se aT es L- 12513 


Now GO 2 TOR Caio) ieee eee cuaee hops ec ir at mae 2 Sone 


56. Do you know about them because of your contact with community 
organizations or some other way? 


Orcanizatironal contact...) ie oml eee eee Leo aes 
Other ways (specify) A ¢ bl Hoe 
(SeeutenL) (N =s600) 
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HAND RESPONDENT CARD B 


We: 


58. 


Se 


I am going to read you a series of statements. In general do 
you strongly agree, agree, disagree, or strongly disagree with 
each of these statements. 


pLrongly Agree “Agree” Disagree Strongly Disagree DK: 


i} 2 5 4 8 
a) Local community leaders have a lot of influence on community 
members. 


b) (group) community organizations are trying to get more political 
influence. 


c) Some community leaders encourage Canadian citizenship to get 
more votes for certain political candidates. 


d) (group) community leaders do not have enough political 
connections. 


e) If more (group) community members became Canadian citizens we 
would get more attention from politicians. 
What language did you first learn in childhood and still 
understand? 
ta ae east Met se or com hl Gas 
POLCUSUCSS sakcmitet 68 slurs) <0 69s 
GUECKaira Bare Meat cote ek oh oS Se eh 6 a! a eae 
English (GO TO Q. 61) 


Other (specify) 


How often do you speak in (language)? Would you say 


ra LMOStMRALWAYS saree acl she se eo avces 
PLORCET) NOCRALWAYS:. ho feurc Welbon ss <euea's 
pEOCCASIONALTY. .eu sus oes cs ac ce) 
~ rarely. . : - 
LRN ie ARR Gr iec cca Wey ate ee eee me 


Percentage 
(D.K. = 
remainder ) 

A. De 
45.54 25.8% 
45.7h 20.2% 
D4. dda e 
Gawd bh) wae 1p 
Clase ed 2 

1 S9207 

2 32.9% 

ay 26. 

4, 0. 0% 

0.0% 

tT 56. 9% 

2 383.3% 

3 8.9% 

4 0.9% 

5 0.0% 
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60. Would you say that in your everyday activities you use English ... 


ai J LMOS Te ALWAYS: tc atem te mec is oi ale aac eee ee u 43.1% 
OLCeN/ NOt alWaysS <9 yc ilo tns ek cee 2 29.9% 
7 OC CAS TONAL LY ce caus Sila ein cca al ae eee cre 3 Ligh 
SELALE Yn, eubinceeetticn eS erp. eng ctu en Gen aeenremers 4 7.8% 
geleat(-3 ehire ee ars gic erst er ore naetuncr Eo <0 Ps 5 Des 


ASK EVERYONE 


61. Have you or has anyone in your family ever sponsored 
either family or friends in becoming landed immigrants? 


V@Swr eee woh eee cee ek ct ee ee cit en ete er ee A 43. 8% 


NOG ee cee CdS: Th Ree ad pee VM ce me ay, roe 2 56.2% 


62. Have you or has anyone in your family ever helped someone in 
taking out Canadian citizenship? 


VG Sided os Shae use Lojane since cE no tance vig tee Recetas a DEO % 
NOs ee chiens ee cheers ect etre Weer i sanis retina ee 2 Tomo 
63n How many years of full time schooling have you completed? ree ee 
Years (See text) 


64. What was the highest level of education that you completed? 


Did not complete grade school ul 18.3% 
Completed grade school. 2 50.4% 
Did not complete high school. 3 272 OF, 
Completed high school... 4 15.6% 
Did not complete college/trade 

SCHOO LBOreUNT Versa Cy sta -.se or ce Wot eres we eee 5 Sain 
Completed college/trade/or university... 6 Boos 
Postpradvater wOr iarcwecs smests ie. wie. 0) ade Pree 7 One 
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| INTERVIEWER: IF SINGLE, GO TO Q. 67 | 


65. How many years of full time schooling has your spouse completed? 


Years (See tert) 


66. What was the highest level of schooling that your spouse completed? 
Did not complete grade school . 
Completed grade school. 
Did not complete high school. 
Completed high school . . 


Did not complete college/trade 
school-or university. . . 


Completed college/trade/or university . 


Postgraduate work . 


ASK EVERYONE 


67. When you lived in (country) before coming to Canada, how would 
you describe where you lived? Was it ina... 


. rural area or farm. 
PAVIA P CEE EMEC agate bet dl se aces “eye 
. small town. 
wrsmalleret tyne “rsuesis: |< 
larger city . 


 SUDUTD Of a city. 


D.K. 
68. Since you arrived in Canada, have you always lived in Toronto? 
Yes 
WO bs os Alen Le al Sua 


er) 
22 367% 
Jae ae 7 
4 13.4% 
5 ip Py 
6 BY 
? C247 
(Ne= ooo) 
i) Sy 
2 2623 
3 30.97 
OT ails ash/ 
Deee0e 5. 
6 Dee 
8 0.3% 
i siren ey 
DAG 
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69. What is your present religious preference or affiliation? 
None i GOmnD Ota) ie Gao Senk en sell ane 1 2.5% 
Protestant tiem . ae prcdecs ted .ce7e) cu oute meen Comneane 2 22.4% 
Romana Gatholichmican, |e ee an os ee. eee. me 3 54.1% 
Greeks OneEnodox at moensgts ace cue en cere ones 4 19.6% 
Other (specify) A> oe 1. 6% 


70. How often do you attend a local community church (or synagogue or 
temple) or other place of worship? Would you say ... 


voemore, that onceranweek .. 2...) cine. . i ZO", 
PRONCER OEWEEKT 3c anc Toy pied tonne som, wee ee 2 55.0% 
MON Ce eae MON Claires caren came eecn cee een: earn 3 238.7% 
ws ONCE OE EWLCE an Vear. (i. roms om tar cereune Lei agse ee 
CINEVE Twice. Ms Ba) ROT eee ed ow eee. ae 5 10. 8% 


71. Are you employed full or part time or something else? 
Fults timenj ope co 00) ncn eee emcee 1 Gea, 
Parts timemyOb aL. On Occ) met ee eae 2 5.0% 
LOOKING PEO RE WOLK ime mms ° reat) a. bate ares 2) WEG 
Lal deol heir ak rs mets tens oe te ce os een ns a 4 ere 
SEMAN Ce este Mette cue acne) es mri sras eta chro Bae ome 5) Te o7, 
GOLTO GQ. 76 
NOE LOOKIN ican mcs teume Rend aot car sie ee ee comes 6 0. 0% 


HOUSE Wi fom ter cre ctr, Be eer te eh eS ii 19817 


Retired Orel 1Sab veda mrur. womens ete ko acne 8 9.9% 
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1h 


Ty 


74. 


3 
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(a) What kind of work do you usually do? (Specify exactly, 
e.g. selling shoes, metal machining, etc.) 


(See text) 


(b) In what kind of business activity, industry or service is 
this job? (Specify, e.g. retail shoe store, machine parts 
manufacturing, etc.) 


(See text) 


What was the last job you had in (country) just before migrating 
to Canada? (record full job description and industry) 


(See text) 


What kind of work did you do after first arriving in Canada? 
(record full job description and industry) 


(See text) 


Would you say that occupationally, that is just in terms of the 
work done, are you better off, worse off, or about the same as 
in (country)? 

Better off . 

WOES CgcO twee OM gemma et Sot. he cee ore 

About the same 


Never previously worked+ + + + = + 


DAS 


1h 61.2% 
ve 1.5% 
3 7.0% 
4 29.8% 
8 2.0% 
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IF RESPONDENT IS HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD, GO TO Q. 78 
IF RESPONDENT IS NOT HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD, CHECK HERE [| AND ASK: 


76. What about the head of household, is he(she) employed full or part 
time or something else? 
Full time job (GO TO Q. 77) 
Partetimesjob) (GO L02q., 77 
LOOKIN ps LOLewOLK sien cans 
baad oleae 
GO TO Q. 78 Seuueue 
Not looking . 


Housewi fe 


Retiredseom Disabil eg. 0s sire eee 


77. (a) What kind of work does he(she) do? 


(See text) 


(b) In what kind of business activity, industry or service is this 
job? 


(See text) 


78. | HAND RESPONDENT CARD C 


Would you please look at this card and tell me which figure comes 
closest to your total family income for the past year - before taxes 
and deductions. Just tell me the letter next to the figures that 
rite pesc. D.Ks om Refused: 

A) Less than $6,000 


B) $6,000 to $7,999 

C) $8,000 to $9,999 

D)yeSlOPOO0 Reon s IT 009 mancmmne. 

E) $12,000 to $13,999 

a) SRA TVOey fey UR ACER) G as a0 GS & 
G) $16,000 to $17,999 

H) $18,000 to $19,999 ---+..-- 


I) $20,000 to $24,999 
J) $25,000 to $29,999 


KY Oven 530+ 000 ice ese ee eee 


foc) SS fey a STS) 


80. 
9% 
9% 


Ws &S | aS S 


8% 


4% 
O*% 


0% 
4% 
hai 


on 


4% 
. 6% 


1% 
1% 
8% 
of 
oh 
2h 
of 
~oh 


. 8% 
9% 
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Since coming to Canada have you or your family ever had to deal 
with government offices or civil servants in any of the following 


ways? Please answer yes or no. 

Yes No DK. 
a) . getting a job through Manpower ...... . 94.9%. 64.8% 0.3% 
b) collecting Unemployment Insurance. .... . 63.5% 386.3% 0.2% 
e) collecting Workmens Compensation . .... . 38.4% 61.0% 0.6% 
d) obtaining wWeliare Orarerlet. me... eats s Se Oe ae Ole (One e 
e) collecting Medical or hospital payments. . . 26.1% 72.4% 1.6% 
ieee Ob tainingelaycare= suppor earn) a eee ee re feelin el Crees) 0) © ele. 
g) ; Obtaining, other social assistance. ...... . 8.4%, 95.7% 0.9% 


And now a few last questions. 


80. | HAND RESPONDENT CARD B 


Tell me if you strongly agree, agree, disagree, or strongly disagree 
with the following statements. 


a) 
b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


Strongly Agree Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree D.K. 


it My 3 4 8 


. it is difficult for (mationality) to renounce their citizenship. 


taking out Canadian citizenship might prevent a (nationality) 
from returning to (country) to live and work 


.. the most important part of Canadian citizenship is that you 


are allowed to vote in all elections. 


. recent immigrants get less attention from officials than do 


Canadian citizens. 


. obtaining Canadian citizenship should be more difficult than 


it is at present. 


Thank you for your cooperation! 


INTERVIEWERS ASSESSMENT 


Bis; 


Can this respondent converse in English easily, with some difficulty, 
or with great difficulty. 


Nomdifitculty.. 
SOMew~C Mita CuLt Varese Morente tees kslccs ss eo 6 
Great difficulty. 


Percentage 
(DK. = 
rematnder ) 


32.4% 45.0% 


Bde hile VEG <a? 


iE 00.0% 
Zz 26.0% 
3 18.0% 
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